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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The election of Cardinal Sarto to the Chair of 
S. Peter seems to have come as a surprise. There was 
no reason why he should not be elected, but apparently 
no one thought he would be. Perhaps it seemed too 
good to hope that a quiet man of sterling qualities 
should be preferred to the self-assertive candidates of 
greater pretension. It would be amusing to learn how 
many of the cardinals followed Sarto’s modest example 
in taking a return ticket, when he set out from Venice 
for the Papal Conclave at Rome. His election is at 
any rate a matter for genuine congratulation, as show- 
No one, none 
even of our thunderers against the Scarlet Woman, has 
suggested that intrigue won the Papal throne for 
Pius X. The Pope’s influence is still a great world 
factor, spiritually perhaps hardly less great than in the 
proudest days of his temporal sovereignty; and 
Christendom can be glad that the new Pope is before 
all things an honest, good man. That he is also a very 
able man there is no doubt; but in the work of the 
Papacy, demand the highest intellect though it does, 
moral character is even of greater weight. 


Sarto’s story is romantic. Born but a humble item, 
of poor parents, from the ranks he rises to a throne, a 
throne recognised by a larger number of Christian 
people than any other in the world. The Catholic 
Church in all its branches, and certainly not least the 
Anglican branch in this country, has ever been demo- 
cratic in the best sense of recognising merit. Sarto 
becomes Pope at the age of 68. Educated in the 
diocesan seminary of Treviso and then at Padua, he 
served as parish priest in the Venetian diocese until 1875, 
when he was made spiritual chancellor of the diocese 
of Treviso, and, later, vicar of the Chapter of the Cathe- 
dral. In 1884 he was appointed Bishop of Mantua, 
received his Cardinal’s hat on 12 June, 1893, and was 
made Patriarch of Venice three days after. One of the 


best characteristics of the new Pope is his very living 
interest in questions of social reform. He never forgets 
the people from whom he sprang ; nor is there any fear 
that he will do so in his greatness. It would be strange 
indeed that a Christian should forget them, but a. 
~The there have been Popes that certainly 
would, 


Foreign press opinion as to the policy of the Vatican 
under the new Pontificate is extremely balanced and 
cautious. Usually it is deduced from the Pope’s 
career, especially as Patriarch, that his inclinations 
will prevent him from gratuitous and unnecessary 
intervention in political aims and intrigues. At the 
same time it is recognised that though personally he 
might desire to devote himself to the purely religious 
affairs of the Church and to social questions, as Pope 
he is necessarily amidst surroundings and influences 
by which his conduct must be more or less shaped: 
and directed. In Italy it is not expected that any 
material change will take place in the relations of the 
Quirinal and the Vatican. French political writers are 
trying to persuade themselves that Pius X. will ignore: 
as far as possible the attacks of the Republic on the 
Orders and will share their ideas that the political 
tendencies of the clergy are the source of all that has 
happened. It is not likely however that the views of 
French journalists will be adopted by Pius X. so readily 
as they please themselves in imagining. In Germany 
the great question is what will be the attitude of the 
Pope to the Socialist party, now the most powerful of 
the Parliamentary groups; and judgment is wisely 
suspended. 


Lord Curzon’s term of office as Viceroy of India would: 
ordinarily determine next January. It has for some 
time been very much of an open secret that he would 
be offered and would accept an extension, with an 
arrangement permitting him to take a short vacation 
next year. The official announcement will be received 
with satisfaction on both sides of the Isthmus. In 
addition to an administrative control of unusual vigour — 
and thoroughness Lord Curzon has set his hand to 
mgny reforms. Though he has accomplished much, yet 
several and those perhaps the most important have 
hardly yet passed out of the stage of inquiry. No one 
could carry them to a conclusion with such hope of 
success as the person who has originated them and 
mastered their details in years of laborious study and 
experience. 


Beyond these measures of internal administration 
there are various political questions overshadowing 
the East and fraught with possible troubles for our 
Indian dominions. It is well for the interests of the 
empire that Lord Curzon should remain at a post 
which calls for the highest qualities which British 
statesmanship can supply. It would be misleading to 
say that Lord Curzon enjoys a high degree of personal 
popularity in India. Few masterful rulers and still 
fewer reformers can hope to do so. But he undoubtedly 
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commands the confidence and of course the unquestion- 
ing support of the great services whose traditions are 
those of loyalty and zeal and whose co-operation he has 
cordially acknowledged. In him too the Indian Chiefs 
recognise a ruler of the type they instinctively accept 
and obey. It continues to be Lord Curzon’s fortune 
that, during a period which has tried and wrecked the 
reputation of many of his contemporaries and rivals at 
home, he sits secure in a sphere of his own, where he has 
gained in public esteem and added to his claims and 
qualifications for the highest offices of State when it 
suits him to return and seek them. 


The Powers have their own combined selfishness 
and weakness to thank for the difficulties they have 
brought upon themselves in the demand of the Chinese 
Government for the surrender of the Reformers in the 
Shanghai sedition case. When they had their oppor- 
tunity of removing the sanguinary Empress they let 
it pass, and they now find themselves on the point 
of committing an outrage on all ideas of civilisation 
by consenting to the surrender to certain inhuman 
torture of prisoners whom they had previously refused 
to abandon to the horrible fate of Shen Kien. The 
whole nation will earnestly support the action of the 
British Government in refusing to join the other 
Powers in deserting the agreement they had made 
that the trial and punishment of the prisoners should 
take place before and be inflicted by the Mixed Court. 
Only the miserable political intrigues which stifle all 
feelings of humanity could have led France, Russia, 
Germany, Belgium and Holland to acquiesce in the 
cunning pretence of the Chinese Government that 
because the prisoners pleaded guilty the right of the 
Powers under the agreement no longer existed and that 
they were bound by international law to hand over 
Chinese subjects to their own Government. We may 
trust that our own nation will not permit the attempted 
evasion to be successful. 


The text of the agreements entered into between the 
British Government and the Cunard Company on the 
one hand and the Morgan Trust on the other has been 
published this week. The first ensures that the great 
line controlled by Lord Inverclyde shall be all British : 
the second aims at the preservation of the British 
character of whatever is British in the Atlantic Trust at 
this moment. As the Cunard arrangement was the 
direct outcome of the agitation caused by the compact 
between Mr. Pierpoint Morgan and certain British 
Atlantic lines, it is matter for some satisfaction that the 
British Government should have prevented their com- 
plete Americanisation at least for the next twenty 
years, whilst taking steps to secure absolute control 
over the most important line of all, the Cunard. 
Financially the British lines which have surrendered to 
Mr. Morgan are at the mercy of the American syndicate 
but they cannot be alienated without the consent of the 
Admiralty and the Board of Trade. Unfortunately the 
power of the purse may easily come to mean that other 
rights are negligeable. For the Cunard line the 
Atlantic Trust has been a first-rate thing. The com- 
pany is now simply backed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. It secures a loan for new construction on easy 
terms, it gets increased payments for services rendered 
and it gets a subsidy of £150,000a year. All that is 
asked in return is that it be absolutely patriotic. 


Mr. Carnegie, having made his own fortune under 
American protection and contributed to the downfall 
of British industries which have had to compete with 
his surplus even in the English market, is naturally 
convinced that free imports are essential to the salva- 
tion of Great Britain. He is concerned lest we should 
render Canada liable to retaliation from the United 
States if we give the Dominion preference. America 
he says does with Canada more than double the amount 
of business done with the Dominion by the rest of 
the world. What his peculiar statistical system 
does not show is that Canada buys vastly more from 
the States than the States buy from her or than she 
buys from Great Britain. Why should not Great Britain 
take her place? Mr. Carnegie’s idea that the frontier 
is a 3,000 miles ligament uniting Canada and the States 


is an absurdity. It is a dividing line just as is any 
other frontier. Sir Gilbert Parker in his letter to the 
‘“‘ Times” to some extent disposes of the fear of 
American retaliation, and shows what might be gained 
by a 2s. or 2s. 6d. duty on foreign corn. Sir William 
Harcourt’s reply yesterday is really no reply at all. It 
only shows there are difficult points to be settled, but 
Mr. Chamberlain knows that at least as well as 
Sir William Harcourt. 


Mr. J. Lowther deserves praise for his acumen if, as 
is credibly reported, he said that on account of his 
long advocacy of protection it would be better for 
him to keep in the background in the present dis. 
cussions about fiscal reform. Perhaps Mr. Chaplin 
might do worse than adopt Mr. Lowther’s self-denying 
ordinance ; however he has decidedly scored in the 
controversy with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and his 
‘* Free Food” League. It seems to us that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach admits while attempting to deny that the 
pamphlets of the League have misrepresented, as Mr. 
Chaplin asserted, what Mr. Chamberlain has said. In 
reply to Mr. Chaplin’s imputation that the League had 
charged Mr. Chamberlain with ‘‘the intention of en- 
forcing a policy of starvation on the poorer classes” 
Sir Michael denies that such imputation is made. Yet 
he admits that the League does say that, if the electors 
allowed foreign imported food to be made dear, it 
would mean ‘‘ madness ” in them, and ‘‘ starvation” to 
theirs. Precisely what Mr. Chaplin charged them with 
saying. Sir Michael gives up his case when he refuses to 
accept responsibility ‘‘ for the wording of papers of this 
kind ” and admits that the language—like some of Mr. 
Chaplin’s own phrases—might with advantage have 
been more moderate. 


The passage of the Irish Land Bill through the House 
of Lords has beeneasier than the Government might have 
feared and speedier than the Peers should have allowed. 
In its introduction the Duke of Devonshire made it clear 
that in Ministers’ view it did not matter much what the 
Lords said of the bill, so long as they were quick 
about it. The Duke admitted he did not properly 
understand the bill himself, though he was once very 
strong on Irish land questions, so why should inferior 
Lords trouble themselves in the matter? Still with that 
peculiar aptitude for getting at the gist of things, which 
is the Duke of Devonshire’s saving quality as a speaker 
and statesman, he managed to give his hearers a good 
idea of the bill. At the beginning of a speech trom 
the Duke one always wonders why was this man 
given this particular job to do, at its end one wonders 
how he is able to do it so well. As a whole the Lords’ 
debate was disappointing. There are men in the 
Upper House who know more about the subject than 
95 per cent. of the Commons, but the debate made it 
exceedingly difficult to believe it. Lord Westmeath 
was the only one to curse the bill heartily and without 
reserve. 


Mr. Balfour has announced that two bills gravely 
affecting the Church are to be abandoned, the South- 
wark Bishopric Bill, and the Birmingham Bill. We 
regret this decision, or its necessity, deeply. We do 
not say the Government is to be blamed, but it does 
make more plain than ever that the price the Church 
has to pay for connexion with the State is very heavy. 
These two bills are in truth purely the Church’s own 
concern, and yet she has to lose them solely because of 
the opposition of a few traitors within the pale 
and of those who have nothing to do with the Church, 
who are as ignorant of her needs as _ indifferent 
to them, and ought to be incapable of having any- 
thing to say to any of the Church’s affairs. It is of 
a piece with the general character of Protestant agita- 
tion that it should wreck two proposals, which would 
enable the Gospel to be brought home to the masses in 
two areas, neglected in the past, more effectually than 
has yet been possible. For partisan malignity no 
political party of any shade has been able to approach 
the professional Protestants. We are extremely glad 
Evangelical Churchmen have emphatically repudiated 
any connexion with them in this matter. 


The debate on the second reading of the Motor-cars 
Bill in the House of Commons on Tuesday turned 
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almost wholly on the question of a speed limit. Mr. 
Long recognised not so much the force or the cogency 
of the arguments in its favour as the universal character 
of the demand by agreeing to insert in Committee 
a clause fixing the maximum number of miles per 
hour at which a motor may travel. Twenty-five miles 
is the limit decided upon by the Government, except 
in areas specially marked by local authorities, where 
the limit will be ten miles. The immediate consequence 
of this concession was the withdrawal of Mr. Soare’s 
amendment proposing that the bill be read that day 
six months. For ourselves we consider the speed limit 
unnecessary in view of the drastic nature of the penal- 
ties to be imposed on motorists convicted of driving at 
a pace dangerous to public safety. When a motor-car, 
moving fast or slow, is used on the roads to the danger 
of the public, said Mr. Long, the driver will be liable 
to the heavier penalty. That penalty is imprisonment, 
and the most reckless of drivers is likely to think twice 
before placing himself at the mercy of a magistrate who 
may send him to gaol without the option of a fine. 


The report of the Joint Select Committee of the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons on Municipal 
Trading shows that the Committee finds itself very 
much in the position of the Committee of 1900 which 
found itself unable to report owing to the complexity 
of the subject. It deals almost wholly with the ques- 
tion of improved audit of municipal accounts and it 
makes recommendations which can hardly be objected 
to by the most ardent supporters of municipal enterprise. 
There is every reason why the accounts of municipalities 
should be at least as well audited as those of private 
enterprises ; and it cannot be denied that at present 
they are not. What the report says on the subject in 
general is in the nature of atruism. A uniform and 
independent system of audit with full powers to the 
creditors in calling for books and accounts is the gist 
of the recommendations. Disallowance is not suffi- 
cient to check anything but illegal expenditure ; it does 
nothing against extravagance; but the latter is pri- 
marily of the things for which the wisdom of Select Com- 
mittees has not yet been able to suggest a cure; and 
we do not see how they can. 


The most striking features of the fleet manoeuvres 
for 1903 are the number of ships engaged, the wide 
area over which operations may be carried out, the 
simplicity of the general idea and the freedom from 
hampering restrictions in the regulations drawn up for 
the guidance of the contending fleets. From this it 
may be gathered that the present manceuvres will afford 
a nearer approach to real warfare than has hitherto 
been the case. One rule, that which prevents attack 
on colliers at sea, is so artificial that it seems a 
pity it cannot be dispensed with. Even were the 
manceuvring ground less extensive, coal strategy is 
such an important consideration that it is one of the 
first which admirals have to take into account when 
making their arrangements. On the presence or 
absence of coal at the right time and place turns the 
correct solution of every naval problem of the present 
day. Whilst operations are being conducted on the 
high seas the torpedo flotilla at home are engaged in 
work which will help to throw more light on some of 
the vexed questions which the manceuvres in the 
Mediterranean last year could hardly be said to solve. 


Lord Onslow’s action against Lord Dunraven reveals 

a curious dispute between a member of the Government, 
the Minister of Agriculture, and the War Office. 
obham |Common, which belongs to Lord Onslow, is 
heathery and rough s land on which since 1856 
troops have been drilled. Lord Dunraven took down. 
his men of the London Imperial Yeomanry in July and 
August for their sixteen days’ training as he was bound 
by his mili orders todo. But he had not got the 
permission of Lord Onslow who began an action of tres- 
pass and obtained from Mr. Justice Byrne an injunction 
to prevent the land being used for drilling in future. We 
do not know whether when the action itself is tried the 
overnment will show any claim by usage or other- 
Lo if they cannot, a useful manceuvring ground will 


Mr. Whitaker Wright at last made his appearance at 
the Guildhall on Wednesday amidst the natural curiosity 
of the public to know what was going to happen. The 
charge laid is for making false reports and statements 
of accounts of the London and Globe Company in 
October 1899 and December 1900. It has taken five 
months since the prosecution was ordered by Mr. 
Justice Buckley to get to this point owing to the length 
of the extradition proceedings in America. Application 
was made for bail and Mr. Muir in a long speech 
narrated the facts for the purpose of showing that the 
circumstances of Mr. Whitaker Wright’s leaving the 
country did not imply that he was intending to escape 
to avoid arrest ; and he put the application for bail on 
the ground that it was necessary in order that there 
should be a fair trial. Ultimately the magistrate 
allowed bail in the sum of £50,000—£25,000 in Mr. 
Wright’s own bond, two sureties of £10,000 each and 
one of £5,000. The last-named sum had not been 
found on Friday afternoon and Mr. Wright was still 
in Brixton Prison. 


Sir William Marriott, whose death at Aix-la-Chapelle 
last week passed almost unnoticed by the press, in his 
time played many parts, with more distinction than 
most of those who are allowed obituary notices in the 
“Times”. Marriott began life as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and preached in the streets of 
Manchester. His powerful voice and somewhat full- 
bodied rhetoric attracted the notice of a passer-by, whe 
happened to be the solicitor of one of the big railway 
companies. Drawing him aside after one of his 
harangues, the limb of the law informed the youthful 
Boanerges that he had mistaken his vocation, and that 
he ought to be a barrister. The parson nimbly un- 
frocked himself, hurried up to London, was called to 
the Bar, and was duly briefed by the pious solicitor in 
railway cases. For a good many years Marriott 
enjoyed a lucrative practice in compensation business. 
Had he only stuck to his profession, his career would 
have been less chequered and less unhappy. 


But a man so rhetorically gifted could hardly escape 
the curse of political ambition. In 1880 Mr. Marriott 
Q.C. was returned as one of the Liberal members for 
Brighton: but with that instability, which ultimately 
ruined him, he thought he could better his position by 
changing sides. He denounced Mr. Chamberlain, then 
rising like an angry sun on the horizon, and his Bir- 
mingham caucus; resigned; stood for Brighton asa 
Conservative, and was returned. When Lord Salisbury 
took office in July 1885, Marriott was made Judge- 
Advocate-General and subsequently a privy councillor. 
It is said that Marriott killed the office of which he was 
the brief occupant. The Judge-Advocate-General was 
allowed to draw his salary how and when he pleased. 
Marriott, scenting a general election in the air, drew all 
the salary in the first six months, so that there was 
nothing left for a Radical successor! Marriott’s biggest 
client was the ex-Khedive Ismail, who was in litigation 
with the Egyptian Government, and from whom he 
received, it is believed, £30,000 in fees. After he left 
Parliament in 1895 Sir William Marriott tried to recover 
his compensation business, and appeared at the parlia- 
mentary bar. But it was too late, and in an evil hour 
he went east of Temple Bar to make money. His con- 
nexion with Hooley gave the coup de grice to a sinking 
reputation. Finally, when close on seventy years of 
age, Sir William Marriott turned up at Johannesburg. 
It was a sad end, for Marriott had considerable literary 
and oratorical power, and with all his cynicism was a 
kind-hearted man. He was perpetually guilty of the 
very common error of making himself out to be wotse 


Another death; on Wednesday Phil May died. In 
him England has lost a draughtsman and humourist 
of real talent. His line was of the synthetic, sum- 
marising kind whose finest exponents are to be 
found among the Japanese and their French disciples. 
Economy of means was forced upon May by the 
character of the printing in the newspapers he worked. 
for at the beginning of his career, but he turned 


this a into an opportunity for broadening 
his style. His humour did not find a very easy 
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outlet within the limits of English comic journalism. 
The Bohemian and cabotin needed a freer atmosphere 
than that of the drawing-room. The bar, the stables, 
behind the scenes at the music halls, the haunts of all 
manner of picturesque riff-raff were his proper region. 
He began to produce almost as a child, spent himself 
too fast, and dies at the age of thirty-nine. 


According to the ‘‘ Times” there is a petition getting 
up in Canada against the erection of a statue to George 
Washington in Westminster Abbey. Such a petition, 
as the editor points out, is supererogatory in so far as 
there is no idea of doing this thing. But the American 
Ambassador in London is responsible for a humorous 
suggestion in an after-dinner speech that a statue to 
Washington should be put up in London and one of 
Victoria, thrown in as a set-off, in Washington city. 
The Canadians have made the mistake of taking Mr. 
Choate seriously. None who knows him and his un- 
failing sense of fitness could conceive him guilty of a 
bétise, though one must admit that at best this was not 
a felicitous jest. A statue to Washington here! We 
might just as well put up one to the Cape rebels we 
have just disfranchised, or to the Irish boys of ’98. 
Certainly the Irish had infinitely more grievances, 
infinitely juster grounds of rebellion than the Yankees ; 
and the Cape Dutch were at any rate of a different race 
from us, and owned the country before we did. The 
Americans were of our own blood, and owed their 
country solely to us who saved it for them from the 
French. The code seems to be that an unsuccessful 
rebel is to be hanged — nowadays disfranchised—a 
successful one bestatued. 


We do not suppose that Mr. Carnegie can do any 
harm by his new gift of five hundred thousand pounds 
to Dunfermline. He shows at least that he has some 
idea of spending his money on other things than free 
libraries which are getting rather stale, when they have 
their origin in personal ostentation and not in the 
public spirit of inhabitants themselves. At any rate 
Mr. Carnegie cannot do the same kind of harm in 
Dunfermline as that with which he has threatened 
Stratford-on-Avon. But is there not some danger in these 
institutions being started with the Steel Trust bonds ? 
It seems a rather risky foundation on which to build 
a public enterprise of an educational kind. The Trust 
may collapse and, prosperous as it may be at present, it 
can hardly be considered quite as sound, say, as Consols. 
If the trustees attempted to dispose of half a million 
pounds’ worth of bonds,{Mr. Carnegie’s fellow-members 
would hardly thank him for originating a ‘‘ bear” 
transaction of that kind. But Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
horses must not be looked in the mouth; and there is 
really not so much fault to be found with the gifts as 
there is reason for regret that any man should have 
been able to amass a fortune so huge that it creates for 
him multitudes of sycophants in two continents. 


Once more Stock Markets have been largely under the 
influence of the position in New York, further depression 
of American Railroad stocks having adversely influenced 
all departments during the greater part of the week. 
Yesterday, however, the general tone was more cheerful 
owing to the fact that some support was extended to 
Americans, but in usually well-informed quarters it is 
thought that the monetary conditions on the other side 
are still far from satisfactory. Various rumours were 
current regarding New York operators but in every 
case confirmation was lacking. Although excellent 
dividends were declared by the London and North- 
Western and the Great Western, the Home Railway 
market was unable to resist the dulness prevailing in 
other sections and general declines were marked. The 
London and North-Western announcement was at the 
rate of 5 per cent with £80,790 forward against 43 per 
cent. and £54 672 forward last year, whilst the Great 
Western distribution was at the rate of 3} per cent. 
with £24,000 carried, which compares with 3} per cent. 
and £23,948 forward for the corresponding period of 
1902. As regards South Africans, from private advices 
received there seem to be prospects of an early settle- 
ment of the labour difficulty, and should nothing occur 
to disturb the market position there would appear to be 


possibility of improvement in prices in the near future.’ 


Consols 91}. Bank rate 3 per cent. (18 June, 1903). 


EQUITY IN TAXATION. 


R. BERNARD HOLLAND'S letter in the 
“Times” of Tuesday is a most effective ex. 
posure of the unintelligent devotion of most free-traders 
to our present method of indirect taxation. They pre- 
tend that change must be resisted in the interests of 
working-men, being impervious to the fact that the 
present system presses more heavily on our workpeople 
than upon the same classes in any other country with 
the exception perhaps of America. We heap up an 
enormous amount of taxation on a few articles which are 
on the borderland between the necessities and luxuries 
of people with the lowest of incomes. Compare what 
we do in this respect with the low taxation in a 
country like Germany of some of our monstrously taxed 
articles, the luxuries of the poor. In England the 
spirit duty per head of the population is twelve and six. 
pence; in Germany three shillings; the beer duty in 
England is seven shillings per head; in Germany it is 
tenpence. The tobacco duty in Germany is one shilling; 
in England it is six shillings and fourpence. When we 
hear free-traders wasting their sympathy on the German 
working-man who, according to them, must be ground 
down with the taxation due to protection, such figures as 
these help to explain not only that the German work- 
man is less handicapped in his daily life than the 
Englishman, but why, from having been his inferior in 
skill and capacity for work, he is rapidly becoming his 
formidable equal and rival. The real fact is that in 
our taxation both direct and indirect, and especially 
indirect, we have left equitable distribution of burdens 
and the ability to pay very much out of account, and 
sacrificed equity to the ease of levying and collecting 
taxation. We do not attempt to estimate people’s 
ability, we consider merely how money can be got out 
of them with the least trouble. It is this principle alone 
that accounts for our concentrating the bulk of our 
customs taxation on a few articles which we do not 
produce ourselves. Justas we have avoided the trouble 
of graduating the income-tax in the careful manner in 
which it has been done in Germany and wherever the 
income-tax is adopted, so we have shirked the trouble 
of distributing indirect taxation fairly amongst different 
classes of consumers, and have surrounded our laziness 
with the halo and sanctity of free trade. ‘ 

When it is suggested that the basis of taxation should 
be widened free-traders think they are very clever in 
pointing out that taxation is on persons and not on 
things themselves, and that if a man has to pay say 
ten shillings in taxation it does not matter on what 
articles he nominally pays them. But it makes a 
considerable difference as between two men ‘of whom, 
to take a plain case, one is a teetotaler and non-smoker 
and the other is a drinker of beer or spirits or a smoker. 
A great number of teetotalers and moralists of that kind, 
such as the anti-tobacconists, belong to that section of 
the well-to-do middle classes who possess most of the 
bourgeois virtues. These virtues are their own reward, 
for these estimable people escape a good deal of 
taxation which those less perfect and poorer than them- 
selves have to make good. If this were managed in 
the interests of the working classes so as to make them 
more temperate there might be something to be said 
for this particular case of inequality. But everybody 
knows that nothing alarms a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer more than a falling-off in the liquor and tobacco 
returns: and if there is any fear of it he will at once 
lessen the duties if he thinks that will save such a dis- 
agreeable situation. The teetotalers might very well 
look at this aspect of the fiscal question from their point 
of view, and ask themselves whether what may be 
very good for teetotalers is good for teetotalism of 
temperance. Adam Smith argued that the cheaper 
liquors were the less drunkenness there would be, and 
he pointed to the cheap wine countries as an instance. 
It is certainly humiliating that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be so tied as he is to beer, 
spirits and tobacco for raising supplies. One of the 
foolish things that free-traders are always objecting 
to is that it is no use taxing luxuries because 
such taxes are never productive. is really seems to 
mean that you should tax the consumption of luxuries 


by the poor, which are chiefly tobacco and liquors; and 
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do in fact raise a great deal, but let in such articles as 
silk for example, which are for the comfort and ostenta- 
tion of the well-to-do. 

On any proposal to prevent the weight of taxation 
being badly balanced, which causes discomfort, the 
traditionalists always go back to the times before 
1842 when 419 articles were on the tariff list. These 
were the old war taxes when money had to be raised 
anyhow, and a good many of them it is true did not bring 
in enough to make them worth the trouble of collection. 
But there is no reason in rushing to the opposite 
extreme where all the taxes are raised on about 
a dozen articles. The raising of revenue from a 
small number of articles is a free-trade fad which has 
been pushed to an absurd extent. It is one of the 
Pharisaisms of free trade, an insistence on the mint and 
anise and cummin similar to that other tenet of the 
devotees which makes them shrink in horror from im- 
posing any duty however slight which may seem indi- 
rectly to benefit a British producer. It was this strain- 
ing at gnats which was responsible for the repeal of the 
shilling corn duty, coupled with the absurd pretence that 
the ‘‘inquiry” must not be prejudiced by what was 
evidently an imprtovement in the raising of revenue. 
Here was a duty which raised two millions of revenue. 
Add that to the common fund, and it is quite clear 
that it enables those taxes to be lightened which 
are borne in too great proportion by certain 
sections of the people, and thus to effect a more 
equitable distribution of taxation over the whole. The 
total weight may not be increased and it is more equally 
shared. Mr. Holland’s letter, which is full of common 
sense, quotes Arthur Young, one of the shrewdest minds 
of the eighteenth century, who worked his brains and 
oot the marionettes of a theory as our free-traders do. 
The quotation ought to be widely made known. ‘‘ The 
mere circumstance of taxes being very numerous, in 
order to raise a given sum, is a considerable step towards 
equality in the burden falling upon the people. If I was 
to define a good system of taxation, it should be that of 
bearing lightly on an infinite number of points, heavily 
on none. In other words that simplicity in taxation is 
the greatest additional weight that can be given 
to taxes, and ought in every country to be most 
sedulously avoided.” The same idea appealed to the 
seam 9 mind of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, a 

hig Chancellor of the Exchequer after the period 
when the free-traders began largely to misunderstand 
Adam Smith ; after, that is to say, Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Gladstone had begun to make hay of the practical 
wisdom of our ancestors by disdaining the reasonable 
limits which must be set on every economic theory in 
actual government. To Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
the opinion of Arthur Young ‘‘ though contrary to much 
that we hear at the present day”, seemed full of 
wisdom, ‘‘ and to be a most useful practical guide in 
the arrangement of a system of taxation”. Mr. Holland 
might have quoted the more recent opinions to the 
same effect of other equally eminent persons who are 
ignored by the free-trade tabernacle. This important 
question of the equality of taxation forms an essential 
preliminary to the proposals for preferential tariffs and 
fetaliatory duties. Suggestions for new sources of 
taxation are now being represented by free-traders 
as if an additional weight of taxation followed from 
them of necessity. When this fallacy is detected by 
the electors, and they see that the present fiscal system 
might be made much less burdensome and more 
‘equitable, the proposals about trade with the colonies 
and foreign countries will be approached with fewer 
prejudices and fears. And so of other kinds of political 
and social reform which are scared off by the formidable 
Spectre of taxation. If we want to add to the sources 
of tax revenue, we can do it only by recourse to more 
‘indirect taxation, and practice will prove that indirect 
taxation can be widened only in the direction of 
‘customs. 


THE LAST OF THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


[Tis not the least of Ireland’s misfortunes that her. 

landlord representatives are almost all confined 
to the Upper House, where her tenants generally 
can find no champions except a few Liberals whose 


generosity—at their peers’ expense—outruns their exact 
knowledge. But the result of conferences between the 
orders, of that growing feeling of kindliness which 
made the King’s recent visit to Ireland so success- 
ful, and of the long experience of land litigation 
which has convinced of all classes that 
there is after all something to be said for a quiet 
life, has been visible in the determination of the 
Peers to accept the compromises reached in the 
House of Commons. They have shown more anxiety 
to help the prospect of an agrarian settlement than 
to fight for the selfish interests of their class. And 
Irish opinion will undoubtedly note the fact. Lord 
Dunraven’s speech should do something to silence the 
dishonest pretence that the bill is a landlords’ relief 
bill: he had no difficulty in showing that a landlord 
who sells under the Act must incur a loss of actual 
income, though he gains in security, and that in spite 
of the bonus the fact remains that the changes in land 
tenure effected by legislation since 1870 have been carried 
out at the direct expense of the Irish gentry. But the 
landlords accept the settlement with all the severance 
of old ties that it entails. To the cynical observer the 
spectacle of two great absentee Irish landlords like the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Lansdowne, who happen 
to be independent of the incomes from their Irish pro- 
perties, lecturing their impecunious but resident peers 
on the necessity of accepting cheerfully House of Com- 
mons’ amendments which will hit them rather hard, was 
not without its charm. 

The bill is safe, and it is useless to speculate whether 
a rather better bill might not have been equally safe. 
The Nationalists were obviously—and quite rightly 
from their point of view—bluffing at certain early stages 
of the debates. But behind their manoeuvres was an 
evident determination to forward the cause of agrarian 
peace, and the Government were wise to make con- 
cessions to tenant sentiment. The practical administra- 
tion of the Act will present difficulties enough, and its 
success would have been gravely impaired had its 
working been watched by malevolent critics extremely 
well informed. As it is, the Act fairly represents the 
treaty provisionally concluded by Irish landlords and 
tenants last year. 

We have already expressed our conviction that the 
State will incur little financial risk in the advances 
to tenant purchasers. Even apart from the fact that 
experience, so far as it goes, has justified the prudence 
of lending to Irish farmers, it must be remembered 
that every purchaser under the Act will be gradually 
acquiring cheaply a property very valuable in his own 
eyes, and that men with so much at stake will be most 
unwilling to risk their property. No strike against 
rent has in the past been really successful, though it 
is true that the strikers by their action compelled 
legislation which benefited their fellows. But tenants 
who withheld their rent from landlords twenty years 
ago were risking far less than a defaulting purchaser 
would forfeit to-day. They were fighting a disorganised 
class of owners who knew that to evict meant only 
to resume the possession of farms which no peasant 
dared occupy, and they believed or affected to believe 
that in harrying a landlord they were weakening an un-. 
popular system of government. But the general fixing 
of judicial tenancies by the Land Commission has 
changed the face of affairs. The De Freyne estate 
campaign was a test case which proved clearly that it 
does not pay a judicial tenant to forfeit his occupancy 
rights. A fortiori a purchaser who has paid several 
instalments will refuse to deprive himself of his property 
at the bidding of agitators. 

No doubt we shall in a few cases see combinations of 
tenants offering prices that landlords cannot accept, and 
we shall hear cries for compulsory purchase. Further, 
the transfer of property will take some time, and the 
would-be purchasers who have to wait will resent the 
advantages gained by their luckier neighbours. But 
we believe that these will be transitory phases. Some 
tenants may clamour for a price which means a 50 per 
cent. reduction on the judicial rent, but in a few years 
they will see that it is more profitable to purchase 
quickly and quietly at a somewhat higher rate. 

_ If then, the Act brings about a wholesale transfer of | 


property, effected peaceably, leaving no bitter memories, 
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Mr. Wyndham will have established a new principle in 
Irish legislation and will have done much to create a 
new Ireland. A great fallacy—the theory that English 
institutions must suit other people—will be abandoned. 
The Tudor lawyers, with the best intentions, planted 
English ideas of real property upon Irish soil. They 
honestly considered that they were replacing chaos by 
order, barbarous customs by civilised law, and they 
had some grounds for their belief. But the Irish 
populace have only been able to see in the process 
the abolition of tribal rights. The notion that the 
occupier has some kind of right in the soil was never 
eradicated. Political events destroyed all prospects of 
the success of the new order: religious wars, rebellions, 
confiscations, lasted for nearly a century. The best of 
the Anglo-Irish proprietors, men who might have made 
the new kind of landlord as acceptable to the peasantry 
as the old chieftain, went down before Cromwell’s 
usurpation. Confiscation was so general that it was 
believed to be universal: the normal landlord was a 
man whose family had acquired their property by force. 
The econornic conditions of the eighteenth century made 
agriculture the one Irish industry, and kept it unprofit- 
able. The Union increased the number of absentees : 
Roman Catholic emancipation transferred political power 
to the classes which had for more than a century helplessly 
endured great wrongs. A singular want of foresight 
on the part of British statesmen as well as Irish land- 
lords tightened the existing laws in the landlords’ 
interests during the first half of last century. The 
ane famine created that lying legend of landlord in- 

umanity which honest rebels like John Mitchel 
denounced. It has been forgotten that most of the 
country gentry devoted their energy, their money, even 
their plate, to the relief of the sufferers: it is remem- 
bered that a few evicted without mercy. The Encum- 
bered Estates Act largely replaced generously im- 
provident landlords by speculators who intended to 
make the most of their bargain. With the political 
rise of the Irish democracy the tide turned; the 
reasonable Act of 1870 failed to allay discontent, the 
political agitators seized upon the land question, 
and the forces of Fenianism were diverted to 
agrarian struggle. In 1881 the principle of 
remts fixed by a State tribunal was definitely 
accepted. With extraordinary ingenuity the framers 
of the Act deprived the landlord of valuable rights 
without compensation, took from him all material 
motive to improve his property, and gave an immediate 
inducement to the tenant to impoverish the land. The 
rents fixed by the Land Commission satisfied neither 
party, because neither party as a rule could understand 
by what process they had been determined. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Act allayed outrage at the cost of demoral- 
ising rural Ireland. The English. conception of land- 
lord and tenant was in fact abolished, but the institu- 
‘tions based on that conception remained. At last the 
policy of State-aided purchase was applied to Irish 
land. Once purchase became general, the rival system 
of rent-fixing was discredited. Complete compulsory 
purchase was demanded, Ulster joined with Con- 
naught, and a year ago the prospect was very 
‘menacing. 

We need not recall the events of the last year. But 
if at last an intelligent and sympathetic investigation 
of the land muddle has been undertaken by responsible 
ministers, let it not be forgotten that a few Irishmen, 
risking misunderstanding, trusting, with a confidence 
which nearly all the world believed misplaced, in the 
common sense of their countrymen, took :the difficult 
first steps which made this great measure possible. 
And thus it has come about that all Ireland looks 
with hope to an Act of the Imperial Parliament, and 
looks beyond it, perhaps too confidently, to an economic 
regeneration. It may be that the course of imperial 
politics during the next few years will create new 
prosperity for Ireland’s chief industry. Lord Crewe 
probably intended only a debating score when he said 
that the prospect of preferential tariffs might deter 
Irish landlords from selling. They know well enough 
that only an infinitesimal fraction of enhanced prices 
would filter through the sieve of the Land Commission 
into their rentals, and they will not be tempted by such 


significant that a Liberal who has held high office— 
a fact not always easy to remember— should predict 
that the alteration of our tariffs may be expected to. 
make Ireland prosperous. 


THE ABUSE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


‘ Peers must surely pray daily to be delivered 
from their friends. When their friends, the Con- 
servatives, are in power, the Peers are practically told, 
not always in the suavest terms, the Duke of Devon- 
shire being the spokesman, to efface themselves. In 
the interests of a friendly Government they are expected 
to wait humbly on the movements of the House of 
Commons, to take what the Lower House leaves them 
without demur, almost without comment. They must 
originate nothing ; they must upset nothing the Com. 
mons decide upon. They must be content at the 
good pleasure of the Government to be allowed at 
the fag end of a _ session to do in a week 
what has occupied the other House for six 
months. Their friends, the Ministry, contrive to 
keep the session’s legislation from the Lords till so 
late that they are able to put the Peers in the dilemma 
of having either to refrain from any examination of the 
measures presented to them or upsetting the Govern- 
ment’s calculations for the whole session. In other 
words Conservative Ministries trade on and abuse the 
loyalty of the Conservative peers. If you take more 
than an hour or so to debate this Bill, the Peers are 
told by the Government, you will upset the apple- 
cart. And the Peers are either too good-natured 
or too indolent not to give way. They are wrong: 
they make a great mistake in the interests of 
the country ard in the interests of the Consti- 
tution; and they are very far from consulting 
the advantage of the Tory party. Ministers merely 
consider the convenience of the moment; the 
Peers ought to look farther ahead. If the Upper 
House is so unimportant a factor in legislation 
that it need not be consulted, that its functions for 
a whole session can adequately be performed in a few 
hours at the tail end ; its opinion so insignificant that it 
may be told by ministers that the interests of the coun- 
try require that their Lordships’ House should leave no 
mark on bills as sent up from the Commons ; what in- 
ference is possible but that the Lords are superfluous? 
Why should they survive if their only function is 
to efface themselves? We do not hesitate to say 
that under a Conservative Government this argu- 
ment is irresistible. Conservative ministries reduce the 
Upper House to sheer superfluity, at any rate so far as 
legislation is concerned. 

But the Lords may be extremely useful when a 
Radical Government comes in. Exactly, that is 
the ministerial calculation; they wish to preserve 
the House of Lords in a state of suspended ani- 
‘mation, to wake into action the moment a Radical 
Government wants to pass something. Then the 
Peers will appear to Mr. Balfour and the Duke of 
Devonshire as an enormously important factor io 
the work of legislation. Their opinion on bills will 
suddenly become indispensable ; their right to a full 
measure of time indisputable. The Peers will then be 
entitled to as much consideration as the Commons. 
Do ministers suppose that the country does not see 
through this ? that the public does not make its infer- 
ences? It is now perfectly evident that the House of 
Lords is not fulfilling any constitutional function, but 
simply a party one. Its first business, its part in the 
national life, is both to originate and to review legisla 
tion. Its duty is not merely to assent to the decision 
of the Commons, whatever view may be held as to the 
necessity of the Peers yielding to the wishes of the 
people. If the country decides as a whole one way, tt 
may have become unconstitutional for the Peers 
resist, but that is a very different thing from their 
present attitude of mere assent to the House of 
Commons. That House very frequently is at variance 
with the country, it never adequately represents it 
The Peers more than once have saved the country from 
the House of Commons. In a word Unionists cannot 


problematical gains to break the newconcord. But it is 


hold that it is the duty of the Upper House merely t© 
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assent to the decision of the Lower House, because in that 
case, first, the House of Lords would necessarily be 
superfluous, and, second, it must record proposals of a 
Radical House of Commons as faithfully as those of a 


Conservative House. We never knew a Conservative 
who held that doctrine. Another important use of the 
Lords is to counterbalance the influence of the Govern- 
ment for the time being. -Cabinets now hold the 
Commons by the throat; the Peers they cannot, 
because the House of Lords is far more master of its 
own proceedings than the Commons, and for Peers 
there are no elections to be held in terrorem over 
their heads. The Peers are not justified in renouncing 
their constitutional function when the Government of 
the day happens to belong to the same party with 
the majority of their Lordships. Certainly they are 
not consulting their own interests. Can they not see 
that they are in great danger of suffering the fate of 
those animals who lose eyes because they will not 
use them? National selection will inevitably account 
for an institution that will not make use of the powers 
it enjoys. 

This question of the House of Lords is forced upon 
us this week when the Peers are enjoying the supreme 
moment of activity allowed them by a friendly Govern- 
ment. What does it consist in? Bills of the gravest 
importance and of great complexity are hurriedly and 
slovenly introduced, and after an hour or two of per- 
functory debate read a second time. The House is told 
exactly how long it is to take over Committee ; and the 
whole thing is rushed through in indecent haste. Bills 
are put by the Lord Chancellor so rapidly that it 
is impossible to follow the clauses, and most of the 
Peers, to do them justice, do not try to. The crowning 
instance this year is the Irish Land Bill. Here is a most 
complicated measure of the farthest-reaching signifi- 
cance dealing with a matter vitally interesting to many 
members of the Upper House. The Duke of Devon- 
shire introduces it in a speech admitting that he does 
not himself understand the bill, that he is going to 
omit numberless considerations necessary to its 
adequate treatment, and devoting his whole energy 
to persuading the Lords to leave the bill as they 
found it and not to be long in the process. This 
was engaging candour, certainly ; and perhaps there was 
never another man who would have had the courage to 
be so frank. But it is at the same time a brutal 
admission that the Duke did not think the consideration 
of the bill by the Peers was to be taken seriously at all. 
Such a speech in the Commons would have produced 


.an uproar, and should have produced in the House of 


Lords—not an uproar, for the Peers are gentlemen—but 
active indignation. It is necessary that the Upper 
House should vindicate its existence by insisting on its 
tight to take its own time to consider bills. The Peers 
should flatly decline to be dictated to and told how 
many hours they are to take over this and that stage. 
Still better, they should teach Ministers a lesson 
by refusing to consider some bill thrown at their 
heads at the very last moment of a session, and rise 
without doing so. They need not be afraid. Such a 
course would be very popular. The country will back 
the Peers if they show that they have reason to live, 
and that there is life in them to preserve. Independent 
action by the Peers as a Chamber was difficult in Lord 
Salisbury’s overwhelming presence, but the Duke of 
Devonshire is not overwhelming, and the Peers are 
foolish indeed in not taking their lives in their hands, 
and making a definite stand. They would be surprised 
te discover how much life there was in them yet. 


THE MOTOR SETTLEMENT. 


R. LONG'S concession of a speed limit for motor 

_ Cars is a surrender to clamour which will achieve 
nothing very material beyond appeasing certain oppo- 
nents of his Motor Cars Bill. The speed at which a 
motor _car travels is a matter of public interest only so 
far as it is a menace to public safety. On a deserted 
toad across Salisbury Plain no statute of speed limita- 
tions will prevent a motorist if he wishes driving his 
Machine at its utmost capacity, and there will pro- 
tably be no constable within hail to “take his 


number” as though he were a cabman driving furiously 
through Parliament Street. The essential point which 
the average intelligence seems unable to grasp, if we 
are to judge from the Parliamentary debates and 
certain leading articles, is to determine whether the 
pace is dangerous to the public or harmful to its 
interests. Six miles ‘an hour down Regent Street may 
be as hazardous to the ordinary users of the highway 
as sixteen miles on a country road or sixty miles on 
Salisbury Plain. What the Bill does is to provide 
heavy penalties for any motorist who is found guilty 
of using a public road to the common danger, and 
elaborate precautions in the shape of licences and dis- 
tinguishing marks are taken against the escape of the 
culprit. For a first offence the motorist is liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding £20 or in 
the discretion of the Court to imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding three months : for a second or subsequent 
offence to a fine not exceeding £50 or imprisonment not 
exceeding six months. The member for Lincoln is not 
alone in regarding the penalties as savage. That they are 
drastic cannot be denied, but bad cases demand drastic 
remedies, and the motor peril has become a bad case. 
For thousands of inoffensive folk who desire to use 
the roads provided for the common benefit, the highway 
at the beginning of the twentieth century has, thanks 
to the motor, terrors quite as great as those which in 
the eighteenth anticipated the appearance of a Jack 
Sheppard. It requires a stronger nerve than many 
men and women possess even to walk on the highway, 
to say nothing of driving a horse or riding a bicycle, 
when the motor car approaches at a speed of twenty 
miles an hour which to many drivers is a moderate 
pace. When the mania for pace seizes the driver, the 
motor simply runs amok ; the wild Malay rushing into 
an innocent crowd, slashing to right and left of him 
with deadly kris, is not a more terrifying spectacle to 
the nervous wayfarer; if he escapes without physical 
injury the chances are he suffers much “ moral and 
intellectual damage ”. 

It is to cope with this British species of Malay mad- 
ness that the Government have introduced so drastic a 
measure. It is extraordinary that every man who loves 
motoring for its own sake does not see that the 
penalties, which will fall on offenders rich and poor 
alike, are in his own interests. The. Bill will hurt no 
one who is not either irresponsible or deliberately 
anxious to indulge in what we can only describe as 
blackguardly practices. Mr. Henry Norman thinks he 
has answered all objections when he says that not a 
single person was killed by a light locomotive in 1902. 
Immunity was assuredly not to be attributed solely to 
the care and skill of the motorist. As Mr. Redmond 
said, people have got into the habit of fleeing before 
the sound of a horn as they would flee before a 
cavalry charge. Why wait till someone has been killed 
before placing in the hands of the magistrates full 
powers to punish reckless driving? If the fascination 
_of tearing through the country at top speed is irre- 
sistible to a man without conscience or regard for the 
convenience and security of his fellows, the knowledge 
that three or six months in gaol may result from 
indulgence will possibly be helpful. Mr. Scott 
Montagu regards it as a virtue that he as a motorist 
should support a measure directed at the ‘‘ road hogs” 
as they are called. Asa matter of fact to support the 
Bill is little more than an elementary precaution against 
a public uprising which would destroy motoring alto- 
gether. It is not generally remembered that long after 
the invention of the steam locomotive and the raitway, 
locomotives for slower traffic were put upon the high- 
way and had before them all the possibilities of the 
motor car, but they were found to be so great a 
nuisance and so serious a danger that they were simply 
driven off the roads by public opinion. What happened 
with the steam and gas locomotive for the highway in 
the first half of last century may easily happen to the 
motor car if the tendency to run amok on the slightest 
pretext is not checked. Motor cars we are assured have 
come. to stay; they have created a new industry and 
a new source-of pleasure ; but they have also created a 
new abuse and the condition on which they will con- 


tinue to be tolerated is that they conform to the rules 
of roads made for others and not for them. 
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If Mr. Long’s Bill does not promptly put an end to 
the present scandal its failure will only be new proof 
that severe penalties are no remedy; for a time it 
will add enormously to the police duties and police 
necessities especially in country districts, and if the 
police fail, we may then be sure that what we recently 
called the war between the motorphobe and the motor- 
phile will become one a outrance. The.crux of the 
position which Mr. Long takes up is that there 
must be a distinction between the offence of ex- 
ceeding a recognised speed and the offence of 
travelling at a speed dangerous to the public. What- 
ever the maximum speed may be, the essential and 
controlling consideration in the — legislation is 
the security and the comfort of the general public. 
In view of the penalty which will be incurred by 
drivers who go slow or fast to the danger of others, 
the speed need hardly be so restricted that in no cir- 
cumstances may the occupants enjoy the exhilaration 
of “‘ flying through the air”. From the mad motorist’s 
point of view it is no doubt a shocking example of the 
tyranny of government that he should not be allowed 
to do as he likes, but that is a view which he shares 
with the occupants of the prison house and the lunatic 
asylum. Mr. Long seems to us to have taken upa 
very intelligent and very business-like position, and to 
have explained it in exceedingly clear terms. For 
ourselves we had rather the Bill remained as originally 
drafted. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION : 
Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


are in the habit of classifying Lord 
Chancellors into those who have had much law 
and those who have had only what they scrambled for 
as they went along. But there is a good deal of sham 
about this distinction and they may mistake a merely 
dull man for a profound lawyer ; and a clever man who 
knows how to go about it may easily deceive them, if he 
has enough of the actor in him to make it appear as 
though what he learned ten minutes ago he has known 
from all eternity. Lawyers are like other people, and 
they create a reputation without exactly knowing why. 
They catch. up the conventional opinion, and carry it 
on as a tradition just as old ladies do in the case of 
a doctor in whose skill they have the most confidently 
ignorant belief. Their classification has also the draw- 
back that it is not suitable for the use of the general 
public. A Lord Chancellor is something more than a 
lawyer or a Judge; he is a prominent politician and his 
influence ranges over a far wider orbit than the pro- 
fessional one. Looking back om the more recent 
Chancellors it seems better to distinguish them into 
two classes; one being those who are children of 
this world with sanctity; the other those who are 
children of this world without sanctity and no pre- 
tensions to it. In the former we should have Lord 
Cairns and Lord Selborne and Lord Halsbury; in 
the latter we might place say Lord Westbury and 
Lord Herschell. Lord Halsbury does not ’um his 
ims so ostentatiously as either Cairns or Selborne 
did, but he decidedly belongs to that irritating class 
of people who consider that their having left no stone 
unturned in making the best of this world gives them 
an indefeasible title to the best that may be going in 
the world to come. 

We do not care to make any comparisons between 
the members of this first group as lawyers, but nobody 
would say that in this respect they are all equally 
distinguished; for Lord Halsbury when he became 
Lord Chancellor had no claim to be ranked with 
them. But he has won his own distinction and held 
his office with dignity. He has a certain histrionic 
air, a kind of pomposity admirably managed which 
never reaches the limits of the ludicrous ; and this has 
been of the greatest service to him. With no more 
personal advantages than Lord Herschell he is a 
greater master of stage resources, and he fits himself 
more cunningly into the mise en scéne of the woolsack 
and other accessories of the House of Lords. Long 
time and assiduous practice have-made him perfect ; and 
to these arts may be ascribed in great measure his 


failed. 


extraordinary influence with the Peers which has grown 
with each year of his Chancellorship. When he was. 
made Chancellor it was remarked that he had been 
chosen more for his politics than his law; and it is. 
strongly suspected that in some of his judgments—for 
instance in the Taff Vale case—he has got considerably. 
mixed between his functions as a judge and those of 
Parliament as legislator. Many lawyers who admire 
the results of his efforts as legislator would prefer that 
they had not been achieved under the guise of judicial 
decision. And if other examples of his preoccupation. 
in politics need to be cited we may refer to that 
wonderful list of judicial appointments for the year 
1897 which have left their impress so deeply on the 
constitution of the Bench. 

It is worth noticing that in the year in which Lord 
Halsbury became Chancellor, Lord Coleridge eulogised 
Lord Cairns for his stoical indifference to political and 
extraneous considerations in his appointments to the 
Bench ; and that some of the most objectionable were 
afterwards made by the new Chancellor. But we must: 
admit there were peculiar difficulties soon after 1894. 
It was then that the remark was made that Mr. Clarke 
had some reputation and many claims, and that Mr. 
Grantham had many claims. There were others with 
claims above their merits; and the Lord Chancellor 
lapsed. We do not hear so much of these things now ; 
the political Justices of the Peace have been given a 
rest; and nepotism is no longer prominent, either. 
because the objects have been exhausted, or because. 
it has been remembered that probably one Chancellor 
differs from another more in the size and circum- 
stances of his family than on any question of principle 
in these matters. A much more serious allegation 
is that if Lord Halsbury does not actually stand 
in the way of legal reforms he is certainly the last 
man to promote them. The dissatisfaction which has 
existed of late years with the legal system developed 
under the Judicature Acts, and the abuses of civil and 
criminal administration due to the anachronism of the 
circuits, might have seemed to a less Conservative 
Chancellor than Lord Halsbury to afford a rare oppor- 
tunity for completing the work which Lord Cairns and 
Lord Selborne were compelled in their time to leave 
unfinished. But he is not for nothing more closely 
of the temperament of Lord Eldon than any Chan- 
cellor we have had since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. On this account it is unfortunate that. 
his Chancellorship has been next to Eldon’s the longest. 
for a hundred years. 

We are inclined to admire him for his persistence im 
trampling on the tenderest feelings of the solicitors over 
compulsory registration of title. But there is some- 
thing paradoxical in his conduct in this matter; and it 
seems rather an illustration of his characteristic im- 
periousness on a point of amour propre than of a real 
reforming zeal. The solicitors and others say he knows. 
nothing of land law, but that he would like to succeed 
where Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne who knew much 
They have the temerity to suggest that the 
quondam Common Law and Criminal Advocate should 
not venture to touch the sacred ark of conveyancing. 
There is no suggestion that Lord Halsbury would 
more resent. For some unaccountable reason he does. 
not like to hear the Old Bailey mentioned ; and his 
record, unique, we believe, but for the other instance of 
Lord Jeffreys, of rising from its precincts to a seat or 
the woolsack does not inspire him with that pride 
which we should think he ought to have in it. Perhaps 
his extraordinary genealogical tree may have something 
to do with it; and doubtless he was fortunate to be 
the son of Stanley Lees Giffard a barrister and 
journalist, whose keen intellect and trenchant tongue 
-he inherited; a far more valuable property than aay 
other asset of his distinguished family. This is by 
the way, however. Whether he has taken up cot- 
veyancing from one motive or another it remains true 
that he has carefully neglected carrying on some 
projects of his predecessors which have long been ripe 
for dealing with by a reforming Chancellor. Such petty 
measures as the division of the Appeal Court into three 
branches hardly deserve mention ; and it is not even 
a petty success. But there is a rumour at present 


which, if it is proved to be true, shows that Lord 
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Halsbury is even more of an obstructive than he might 
thave been suspected of being. It is said that if the 
success of the project for a great law school in London 
is imperilled, to him mainly the catastrophe will have to 
be attributed. This hardly seems consistent with the 
imperialism which we always understood has made him 
such an effective support of the Government during the 
Jate troubles, and which we should have thought would 
have kept him to the front in those that are coming if 
he is to hold the Chancellorship for another term. Yet 
the reports are somewhat definite ; and they hint at a 
private and particular reason for his opposition not 
apparently connected with la haute politique of educa- 
tion or of law reform. Like Mr. Gladstone and other 
abnormally conscientious men of his type the Lord Chan- 
cellor may always be trusted to produce a plethora of 
public reasons for private predispositions ; but we may 
hope that among his later actions in office, if we may 
venture to speak of his tenure as if it were ever likely to 
expire, Lord Halsbury will not frustrate the great project 
of his colleague the Attorney-General. 


*,* We shall resume our discussion of certain of His 
Majesty’s Judges in the first week of Michaelmas Term. 


A NEW GUIDE TO JOURNALISM. 


as ) Segre. where journalists are more powerful 

and ideas less plentiful than elsewhere ” (I find 
the phrase, so happily descriptive, in Mr. Yeats’ ‘‘ Ideas 
of Good and Evil”) should welcome a treatise on 
journalism, just published in France under the title of 
“Mceurs des Diurnales” (‘‘ Mercure de France”’). 
The writer calls himself ‘‘ Loyson-Bridet”, and indeed 
this ‘‘ oison bridé” is the most unbridled of his kind 
and remarkable beyond his kind for sagacity. On 
internal evidence there need be no hesitation in 
attributing the book to a brilliant scholar, subtle critic, 
incomparable translator, who is also a fine artist in 
prose. I will not mention his name ; to those who are 
familiar with contemporary French literature I need not 
mention it. 

Since Swift I know not where a graver, more 
penetrating, more just, ferocious, and admirable 
exercise of irony is to be found. Mérimée would 
have delighted in the learned ingenuity of the 
inscription found in the Forum, and the corroborative 
extracts cited by T. Anas Venérator in his ‘‘ Loci 
Communes” from the fifth book of the ‘‘ Diarium 
Itineris” of Q. Publius Publicola. It is a chapter 
heroic in its buffoonery, and here as elsewhere, this 
new satirist has shrunk from no crudity by which his 
symbols may be made more faithful to the hideousness 
of reality. Flaubert would have delighted in the subtly 
chosen ‘‘Bonnes Locutions”, which go from ‘‘ dans 
toute l’acceptation du mot” to ‘‘ une silhouette qui se 
profile en tendresse et en blancheur’’, and in the double 
columns, of which one is headed ‘‘ Ne dites pas” and 
the other ‘‘ Dites ”, after the manner of a school-book. 
Thus : 

NE DITEs PAS: 

Une piéce a du succés. 


DITEs : 

Une piéce continue sa marche 
triomphale devant un public en- 
thousiaste.—Le public lui a fait 
une ovation colossale. 


This chapter may be called the complete guide to the 
etiquette of words in journalism. I do not know 
whether Villiers de I’Isle Adam or Mallarmé would 
have delighted more in ‘‘The Journalist’s Hundred 
Best Books”. Here are twoor three: ‘‘ Les Immares- 
cences Mauves”, par Symone Humepet ; ‘‘ Hydro- 
thérapies Féministes ”, par Luc ; ‘‘ L’Anti-Sémitisme de 
Wagner dans ses rapports avec l’Accord du Neuviéme : 
essai de sociologie musicale”; ‘‘ Le Petit Nietzsche 
des Gens du Monde”; ‘* L’Annunziation de la Vierge: 
foman imité par I'Italien”. But if I am not careful I 
shall find myself citing every chapter. I will therefore 
confine myself to calling the attention of every reader, 
and especially of every journalist, to the twelfth chapter 
of the second part: ‘‘De la Bonne Foi”. I can only 
compare it, for simple and convincing eloquence, for a 
brevity which yet leaves nothing unsaid, with Heine’s 
chapter on the German censorship (‘‘ Buch Le Grand”, 


chapter 12). That trenchant chapter, it is true, con- 
tains only four words, but Loyson-Bridet has been not 
less trenchant, and more concise. 

The whole book may be read with laughter, even by 
those to whom it is specially addressed ; it can be read 
by no one without admiration for the deftness of its 
literary art. But it is also a book written in very sober 
earnest, by one to whom literature is a priceless thing, 
and the limitless production of ‘printed matter”, 
which does not even profess to be literature, an 
abomination. It is a desperate enough protest against 
the idol of the hour, the principality and power of the 
moment; the average man’s Bible, friend, teacher, 
guide, entertainment, and opiate: the newspaper. 

What royalties and religions have been, the news- 
paper is. Because its power is the aggregate of 
separate feeblenesses, let us not commit the error of 
denying that power. As well deny the power of folly, 
which is the voice of the mob; or of the mob, which is 
the mouthpiece of folly. The newspaper is the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy: that the voice of the people shall 
be the voice of God. It is the perpetual affirmation of 
the new law which has abolished all other laws: the 
law of the greatest wisdom of the greatest number. 

The newspaper is the plague, or black death, of the 
modern world. It is an open sewer, running down 
each side of the street, and displaying the foulness of 
every day, day by day, morning and evening. Every- 
thing that, having once happened, has ceased to exist, 
the newspaper sets before you, beating the bones of 
the buried without pity, without shame, and without 
understanding. It professes to tell you facts, but 
never tells you the same fact twice in the same way ; 
for it gorges its insatiable appetite upon rumour, 
which is wind and noise. All the hypocrisies of the 
state, of the Church, of the market-place, cling together 
for once in brotherly love, and speak with unanimous 
voices. 

Wise and honest men write for the newspaper, but 
the wise are hurried into folly by the stroke of the clock, 
and the honest are chained to a party or to a tradition, 
and must not speak inconvenient truths. And, wise or 
foolish, honest or dishonest, all must ‘‘please the 
public”. Publicum diurnalis veneratur, in the more 
decent of Loyson-Bridet’s conjectural readings. The 
journal which does not please the public dies; the 
journalist who does not aid the journal to please 
the public is discharged. He may be a great 
writer, and the editor of the newspaper may be 
his warmest admirer. But ‘‘ business is business”, as 
it is written in the ‘‘ Loci Communes” of T. Anas 
Venerator, and to be a good journalist it is not enough 
to be a great writer. ‘‘ Mais parvenir”, says Loyson- 
Bridet, ‘‘a une facture suggestive, savoureuse, con- 
naitre son public, traiter un petit éditorial de main de 
maitre, savoir étre tour 4 tour troublant ou empoignant, 
silhouetter une attitude, crayonner un mot d’esprit, 
avoir A la fois la note réaliste et idéaliste, varier les 
ambiances, colorer les atmosphéres, parisianiser les 
cadres, nimber les veuleries quotidiennes d’un joli ton 
qui chante le long des colonnes, passer de I’épique au 
gracile, de la capiteuse mousse mondaine des échos 
aux nécessités protéiformes du fait divers, étre parfait 
journaliste enfin, n’est pas, comme dit l’autre, une 

tite affaire”. I regret that I cannot hope to do 
justice in translation to this remarkable and instructive 
passage, which may be said to contain the whole duty 
of the journalist, expressed in terms of Paris: only an 
English Loyson-Bridet could express it, with perfect 
accuracy, in terms of London. 

I cannot help wondering whether this new guide to 
journalism will stir up a little strife, or, -by turning the 
fool’s weapon against himself, find a vulnerable spot 
here and there in the seasoned hide of self-satisfied 
ignorance. I wonder, but I doubt. It is not every 
man who has the delicate capacity of feeling shame, and 
there are even, I believe, journalists who are, to use the 
accustomed phrase, ‘‘ proud of their profession”. To 
these, and to their admirers, I would commend the 
book, with only so much of vague hope as this: that, 
by some special and unexampled grace, it may here 
and there strike one of them awake, with something of 
the alarmed disgust of the drunkard before the chemical 


analysis of his own stomach. ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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WILD ROSES. 


WAN DERING one long summer day, 
Where freshening all an endless way, 

The faint shell’s colour sunlit-through, 

Wild roses in the wild hedge grew, 

Thought I “ There is no long or far, 

Where in the hedge wild roses are”. 


Through stony cities oft I pass 
Tombed over the forgotten grass ; 
No roses in their lanes to climb, 

No flowering as in flowering time ; 
Yet seems not any pathway drear 
That children, like wild roses, cheer. 


WALTER HEADLAM. 


THE GOSPEL OF COMFORT. 


I HAVE just read a book called ‘‘ Winter India”. 

That it records the winter of the writer’s discontent 
is palpable on the first page. The prologue, indeed, is 
ere over to the antipathetic lack of charm in all 
ndian races, each one of which, however, is said to 
have a faculty for ‘‘ arousing an irresistible inexplicable 
unintelligible repulsion ” in the Occidental who ‘‘ vexed 
sadly because of the irrational illogical turns of the 
Indian mind and character, the strange impasse of the 
Indian brain, because of the many things he cannot 
account for or reach solution of, quits the country 
baffled and in irritation”. The epilogue again is a 
frank confession of absolute failure to enjoy anything 
in India except a weird, and to me unfamiliar, product 
termed by the writer ‘‘ a Kipling crowd ”. 

Now this is a trifle discouraging to one who would 
fain bring home to the hearts of her readers the curious 
‘irresistible inexplicable ” charm which lies hidden in 
the very dust of India, making it something more than 
mere dust and ashes. It would, indeed, be very dis- 
couraging were the book itself more accurate in obser- 
vation, more trustworthy even in retailed knowledge ; 
but one can.scarcely attach much importance to the 
conclusions of one who in her first four pages states 
that the coolie is India’s agricultural worker, that there 
are only one hundred and nine times as many natives 
in India as there are Europeans, and that one woman 
in every hundred and sixty is literate. As this would 
drag even the stalwart peasant proprietor down to the 
position of a day labourer, reduce the population of 
the peninsula to less than twenty millions and raise the 
culture of its women beyond the possibility even of our 
hopes for years to come, all that can be done is to leave 
to the writer both her premisses and her conclusions, 
and to apply, even to one’s own irritation, what is 
described as ‘‘the first word learnt” by the Indian 
tourist, the one he most constantly uses, the 
last syllable uttered on leaving ‘‘ Jao!” (Begone!) 
At the same time I feel that some faint protest should be 
made against such history as this: ‘‘ Their {the Sikhs] 
last great leader was Runjeet Singh after whose death 
they embroiled themselves with the English, were 
defeated, and the Koh-i-nur went with the Panjab to 
the victors, and now the pensioned descendants of their 
ruler live as country gentlemen and champion cricket 
players in England, marrying with the English nobility ”. 

No doubt the similarity of name Ranjitsingh, deprived 
of its termination, is a trifle misleading ; but surely this 
curt epitome of Cunninghame’s “‘ History of the Sikhs ” 
might have preserved a more striking resemblance to 
the reality. Yet apart from the fact that it is lively, 
and, in these days of varying audiences, sure to please 
some, the book has its value. It reveals with one and 


the self-same almost brutal frankness not only the feel. 
ing of repulsion but the cause of that feeling. Briefly, to 
quote the author’s own words, the real India was not 
the India of her dreams. It was neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring. It satisfied neither 
civilisation mor barbarism. Like the nautch she 
describes — ‘‘it was a monotonous walk-around” 
(not even a cake walk!) “‘to minor airs ... . 
which would never fill a theatre nor a side show 
in the West”. Thus ‘‘from dreams of Puliman cur- 
tains, blankets, soft mattresses and springs, of double 
windows and thick carpets, of sixteen-wheeled trucks 
with cylindrical springs under long cars hung far 
above the dusty road bed I woke to the cold reality of 
freight-and-cattle-car comforts”. The search for a 
bogie ended in the sad reflection that if Indian chairs 


_ were then as now, it was ‘“‘no wonder Buddha sate for 


six years under the Bo-tree”. Ended also in a com- 
placent report of how the American boy ‘‘ vented peal 
after peal of laughter” on ‘‘an ash heap” of a fakir 
at Benares as he ‘‘ crouched like Humpty Dumpty oo 
a wall, rigid in insane consequential sanctity ”. 

What wonder then that the ‘latest American maga- 
zines lying on a club-room table” are welcomed as the 
most interesting sight of an Indian day? Perhaps all 
this may seem barely worth serious notice; but in 
truth it is curiously informing since it gives us the 
** cock-sured-ness ” (as I have before ventured to call 
it) of that gospel of comfort with which the West 
seeks to alter the ascetic attitude of the East. It 
never seems to strike this writer that in the indifference 
to physical luxury, this irritating failure to march with 
the times we have to deal with something more than 
stupidity or indolence ; that it is a question of ideals 
and not of conduct. And yet surely, the spectacle of 
a people who, menaced on all sides for centuries by 
this same gospel of physical personal comfort, had, 
until the last few years, remained absolutely uncon- 
taminated might at least raise the wonder as to how 
the feat was accomplished—for it is no mean feat to 
keep simplicity of life and desire amid the countless 
commercialities of this Cheap-]ack bazaar of civilisation. 
Even if the recognition of this feat brings our condemna- 
tion with it, the fact remains as something which must 
be added to our just appraisal of India. We must 
understand what it is that has kept millions on millions 
ofmen content to stand still in the great race after 
personal and physical comfort, before we can decide 
whether that race is worth the running. Here there- 
fore in this impatience of ill-furnished rooms, of the 
absence of Apollinaris and bogie cars, we face once 
more that certainty of such things being necessary to 
salvation which makes unbiassed inquiry as to the 
truth impossible, just as the certainty possessed by the 
Western woman that her views of womanhood wife- 
hood motherhood must per se be higher than those of 
the Eastern woman prevents her from learning much 
that might be learnt. 

In this point, however, of the all-sufficiency of a high 
standard of physical comfort to the needs of both soul 
and body, we have to deal with something less certain, 
less concrete even than the relations of sex. For East 
and West alike, surely, must when they face the great 
endless mystery of all things sit side by side ‘‘ looking 
sunward, = gem | to each other softly of a hope”. 
The ash heap at Benares may, indeed, be conceivably 
nearer the solution of that mystery than the American 
boy who jeers at his absorption in it, and to my mind 
it is certainly doubtful if the sum total of happiness— 
the prize surely for which humanity contends—is not 
far greater in India than it is, say, amongst the 
working classes of England. At any rate the 
point at issue is not one on which even the civilised 
world can afford to be dogmatic. Even Christianity 
itself is not so sure of its own ideals, has not so 
clearly decided between the many isms of opinion, 
between the injunction to take no thought for the 
morrow and to be wise as serpents that it has the right 
to ignore a different standpoint from its own. Such 
standpoint may be measured and found insecure of 
foothold but those who stand on it must he allowed 
such stability and uprightness as it affords, To be 
practical—it is extremely doubtful if the possession of a 
pair of boot-trees is in the least more soul-sati 
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than a single bo-tree, and in the last-long journey 
which we all must take, most of us would—well— 
prefer to omit ‘‘ bogies ” from the ‘‘ program ”. 

F. A. STEEL. 


SIR GEORGE GROVE AND MUSIC. 


5 lie late Sir George Grove was a many-minded man. 

No subject was too trivial or too great for him to 
take a keen interest in it. By turns engineer, manager 
of the Crystal Palace, lord of the Royal College of 
Music, and so on and so on, he made his mark every- 
where. His Life was one that was worth writing ; and 
Mr. C. L. Graves has done the thing admirably 
{** Life of Sir George Grove.” Macmillan). 1 do not 

opose to enter upon a discussion of his bridge- 
Pailding propensities and powers ; nor does his manage- 
ment of the Crystal Palace vastly interest me. And as 


I must say the same with regard to many other of his | 


exploits it will be as well at the outset to disclaim any 
intention of ypsartony up the man. That Mr. Graves 
has done in some hundreds of pages, and I have 
neither the space nor the knowledge to attempt it. 
There is only one point on which I wish to say a word. 
Sir George Grove and myself were in opposite camps. 
I was amongst the youngsters who vigorously, and 
sometimes viciously, attacked the ancient Academic 

g. Readers of this Review need not be reminded 
fhat the music of Messrs. Parry, Stanford and Mac- 
kenzie seldom pleased my ears. Sir George liked it. 
It may seem amazing, but he honestly liked ‘‘ Saul” 
and ‘‘ Job”: with some amusement I have heard him 
shouting himself hoarse over a Crystal Palace per- 
formance of ‘‘ Job”, I have seen him wearing his aged 
hands into blisters over it. When we met he was 
always perfectly affable; when he wrote me he 
rather contrived to hint that his inability to agree 
with me was due to the innate wickedness of his own 
nature. He could fence and fight most effectively and 
never lose his temper. And that is more than can be 
am of many of the combatants, on both sides, in those 

ys. 

My business, however, is mainly with his influence 
on the musical destiny of this country. He had oppor- 
tunities of sorts, and it is worth while inquiring what 
use he could have made of them and what use he did 
actually make. For the work he did in connexion with 
the Crystal Palace concerts no praise could be too high. 
From a little band intended originally simply to amuse 
the suburbans of an evening or Saturday afternoon he, 
with the help of Sir August Manns, made one of the 
finest orchestras in this country; instead of cheap 
marches and tiresome, brainless, nonsensical music he 
managed to secure performances of most of the 
masterworks. Those performances are remembered 
by many of us even now, after the lapse of as much 
as two or three years. Manns conducted finely in his 
way ; Grove backed him and achieved miracles in the 
shape of annotated programmes. To compare his pro- 
gtammes with those of the Pops. is to compare the 
work of a man with intellect, knowledge and tempera- 
ment with the work of men sans those requisites. 
Beethoven, Schubert and Mendelssohn were his 
favourites ; and of these Beethoven stood where I 
have placed him here, first. The Beethoven pro- 
grammes were afterwards amplified and made into 
one of the most interesting books ever written. 
I believe Messrs. Novello published it. His Schubert 
worship went far beyond mine ; and when he came to 
Mendelssohn I merely turned my back. But even 
Mendelssohn was a great advance on the music 
commonly played at orchestral concerts in Grove’s 
early days. Of course Haydn and Mozart were given 
and occasionally a wild shot was made at a Beethoven 
symphony; but the programmes were largely filled 
with the mighty works of foreign gentlemen whose very 
flames now find no place in the history-books. There 

been a change for the better ; and Grove deserves 
full credit for his share in fetching it about. . 

At the Crystal Palace, then, he created an oppor- 
tunity and with indomitable energy and perseverance 
put it to fine ends. His other opportunity arrived with 


I say most emphatically he did nothing but build up a 
machine for examining young people at so much a 
head ; but with equal emphasis I declare that he could 
not in the circumstances have done anything else. The 
Royal College had a curious origin. Its predecessor 
was the National Training School, and the late Sir 
John Stainer was the head after the resignation of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Sir John Stainer wrote me an account 
of the closing of this institution, and this is what it 
consisted of: ‘‘ On arriving at the doors one morning I 
found them locked in my face”. He professed to 
know no more. Out of this curious affair grew the 
Royal College and Grove was placed at the head of it. 
Now he himself again and again declared that he was 
not a musician; and while devoting himself to the 
organisation of the business side of the new school he 
was inevitably compelled to leave the musical side to 
others. The result was hardly surprising. Mediocrity 
was encouraged, anything approaching genius was 
discouraged. Pupils poured in and poured out again ; 
and when they came out they were, from a musical 

int of view, like a row of Chinamen: it was difficult 
if not impossible to distinguish one from another. 

What could be expected? I have never heard of a 
man with little Latin and less Greek being appointed to 
the head-mastership of a public-school ; here we had a 
man in an analogous position made head of a music- 
school, and that the greatest in the country. So pupils 
were turned out, and of all the several hundreds not 
one has made a great reputation. Alas that it should 
be so, but so it is. 

Sir George Grove came too late on the scene to 
exert himself effectually where perhaps a man of his 
ability might exert himself to-day. He succeeded in 
setting to work an engine which afforded young people 
a chance of getting a musical education: they passed 
examinations, these young people, and took diplomas ; 
and then they came out into a cold world and found 
that their only chance of making a livelihood lay in 
teaching other young people to pass examinations. 
He gave composers their chance at the Crystal Palace ; 
but what on earth was the use of one performance of 
a work there if there were no other concerts in exis- 
tence at which the work could be repeated? He did 
not try to establish other concerts ; he certainly never 
lent a hand towards the establishment of an opera. And 
the conclusion of the whole matter is this: that while 
he did much for the education of the English musical 
public he left English musicians—composers, singers, 
players of instruments—just where he found them. The 
things that a musician might have seen should be done 
he did not see ; and the musicians around him would 
not do them, did not want them done. Still, the future 
is before us ; and in the meantime Grove did a great 
work for which he will be gratefully remembered. 

Joun F. RuNCIMAN. 


THE HEAT OF THE DAY. 


INE harvest weather : so much at least may be con- 
ceded to the flaming afternoon, here in the lane 
under the shade of the heavy-foliaged elms. The lower 
branches are hung with straws from the waggons 
brushing by, the rattle of the self-binder sounds across 
the valley with hardly a pause, and among the pastures 
and the wastes of the further hillside, three or four 
grey fields show their lines of ranked sheaves. The 
breathless hour needs some such compensating reflec- 
tion as that concerning the crops ; for there is no escape 
from the oppression of the sun. The shade under the 
elms smothers a dull furnace heat; if a breeze stirs, it 
comes stale and heavy with scents of dust and dead 
leafage ; there is no refreshment for the eyes in the 
colourless sky, in the landscape smudged and lost in a 
grey-blue haze. It is a demoralising atmosphere, per- 
suading repose, or the very lightest of literature ; to go 
beyond the covert of the black boughs is not to be 
thought of ; at the end of the lane the eye shrinks from 
the flood of light poured upon a shadowless square of 
cornfield, where the sheaves and the ridges of stubble 
run in a wavering ripple through the heat, where the 


the foundation of the Royal College of Music. There 


ground is baked into brick and chapped across by the 
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drought. Certainly it is harvest weather. And be- 
sides, the hotter the sun beats down, the sooner will 
come the inevitable thunderstorm, the grey day of 
northerly wind, to bring the reasonable English weather 
back again. 

Into the half-cleared field a waggon lumbers, to pick 
up the remaining sheaves. The horses, old and worn, 
are ready enough to halt beside the line of shocks ; but 
there is no rest for switching tails and tossed manes 
among the black cloud of flies that follows the work. 
The undergrown lad at the horses’ heads, sickly and 
white from the heat, now and again beats the swarm 
from his face, or slaps angrily at the thousandth midge- 
bite under his hat-brim ; but the two men loading the 
waggon, with a wisdom above the impatience of youth 
and the beasts’ instinct, have long since learned the 
finer economies of exertion, and work on without check 
or diversion. They never turn their faces for a moment 
to meet the breath of air which now and then lifts the 
tense oppression of the afternoon: their only conces- 
sion to the elements is the back-handed wipe to the 
eyes when the sweat runs so thick in them as to blur 
the sight, and the occasional pull at a can of tepid 
‘‘harvest beer”. The man who pitches up the sheaves 
to his fellow of the load looks, one would say, almost 
too sun-dried and shrivelled to afford that constant 
drip. His ragged shirt, open across half his chest, and 
his ancient corduroys, girt up with a broken strap and 
string, show old Eli’s frame in all its ungainly strength 
—short and ill-made, with the angular deformity due 
to bodily hard work with poor living ; but the knock- 
knees and narrow shoulders seem to possess some 
quality of fibre which never slackens for a moment 
under the day-long pitching up of the sheaves, the 
hoisting of incredible foot-pounds under the overpower- 
ing sky. His lean arms and the cords of his neck, 
wrinkled like old leather, are burned to a black-brown, 
‘*coloured” like a clay pipe, by some sixty harvest- 
suns. His face is not expressive : perhaps under that 
lifelong tanning the cutis becomes a mask, too stiff 
for free play of the emotional muscles: at any rate, 
beyond a setting of the mouth which looks like a some- 
what grim contemplation of life, but may only be a 
twitch under the effort of the ceaseless heave and lunge 
with the topheavy prong ; beyond a sort of listlessness 
in the eyes—perhaps the sign of an elemental patience 
not uncommon in old labourers, perhaps merely the 
drowsing of the brain under the mechanic knack of the 
work—the hard-lined features rarely signify anything 
legible. A passing touch of contempt, it may be, for 
the undisguised misery of the carter-boy, who has not 
yet learned the proper place of midge-bites in the scale 
of things, a critical cock of the eye at the other man’s 
way of setting the sheaves on the channels of the cart ; 
beyond such motions as these, nothing seems to come 
across an entire devotion to the business in hand. 

There is a breathing-space for a few minutes when 
the load is full, a ride on the shaft as the waggon jolts 
away to the barn, or a stretch on the floor-boards which 
are almost too hot for the hand, warped by the drought 
till they curl up their edges like withered leaves, as it 
returns empty to the field. In the rick-yard, shut in by 
an angle of high roofs in the full south of the little hill- 
side, the sun seems to have stored his whole heat since 
the dew dried this morning. The load lurches into the 
blind darkness of the barn; the sheaves are stacked 
up; and then, almost as soon as the eyes have well 
begun to make out the shapes of things in the gloom 
under the shadowy height of the thatch, the team 
draws out again into the dazzling glow that beats up 
from the yard, and with its attendant cloud of flies, 
takes its way back to the field again. The working- 
day began at five in the morning, and lasts a full 
fifteen hours: at length the stubble is cleared from 
hedge to hedge, and as dusk falls the last load is 
brought in and left, waggon and all, in the barn, by 
the spent men and horses. The work stops suddenly ; 
the barn doors creak together, there is a clink of 
harness as the team plods off unled to the stable, 
and then silence reigns. Whatsoever harvest-home 
may have signified in other years, there is no super- 
fluous energy here to be spent in bringing Ceres home 
with shouting, 


** With uncouth dances and with country lays ”. 


It is time to rest, in order to be ready to meet the 
sun again to-morrow, to start with the reaper on the 
oats in the seven-acre, or to go swapping the laid piece 
down by Kixes Wood. 

About nine o’clock, old Eli comes from his supper, 
still with the ragged shirt rolled to his elbows and open 
across his chest, to sit on the stackyard rails and smoke 
a pipe, taking a few minutes’ holiday in the luxury of 
conscious rest, before sleep grows too imperious and 
sends him to the stifling little attic under the tiles. The 
sun has been down an hour or more, and under the 
broad illumination of the after glow the old man’s 
features have a milder cast than under the sharp-edged 
shadows of noon: the work-day apathy gives way to 
something like content. As the air begins to breathe 
the first of the twilight cool, as his pipe bubbles and 
draws, he looks through half-closed eyes at the evening 
sky, contemplative for a brief space on the edge of 
dreams. An hour ago he heard the church bell begin 
its evening call; now from the village green come faint 
and thin the laughter and cheers of the political meeting 
announced on the bill which adorns the barn-gable 
behind him: he responds to neither summons. It isnot 
his business : there is an appointed division of labour in 
the world, and he lives under a sense, efficient though 
unexpressed, of absolution from those finer duties and 
graces. For them that have time for such things, 
those exercises are right and proper: Church for the 
vicar and the good women of the village street, the 
State for the shopboys on early-closing day, for the 
**Red Lion” loafers, for the schoolmaster perorating 
from a waggon on the green: as for himself, conscience 
never doubts that somehow all’s right ; those fourteen 
hours in the sun must count as sufficient service for his 
day. Assuredly he makes no comparisons; his thoughts 
never shape so definitely as to set his elementary sweat 
against those others’ civilities, as to guess that if he 
and his kind did not put through the work in the field, 
the rest might not find either time or humour to put up 
prayers for the fruits of the earth, or to discuss the size 
of the loaf. There is merely {the sense of different 
destinies, with no conception of revising the dispensa- 
tion ; such a day’s work as his hardly leaves room for 
discontent. Ifa care vexes the old man’s repose, it is 
for his allotment, perforce neglected in the inexorable 
overtime, for the hope of a ‘‘ mess of peas” on some 
good Sunday, vanishing amidst the unrebuked weeds. 
But even this cannot long trouble the hour given to 
rest: it is enough to feel the pleasant chill on the 
shoulders, to stretch a cramped leg luxuriously, to 
watch with secure indifference the signs of the heavens, 
the narrow slip of white moon that changes the 
weather, and under it, like a ghostly mountain-chain, 
the thunder-clouds very far away, lifting their ashy 
pillars into a bar of greenish sky above the fallen sun. 


EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ta is doubtful whether any Life office has ever given 
such good results to its policy-holders as the 
Equity and Law Life Assurance Society systematically 
distributed some years ago. In times past there was 
comparatively little difficulty in pointing out the best 
Life office for almost every class of policy. It is 
generally understood that the phenomenal prosperity 
of this Society was largely due to exceptional profits 
upon investments, which enabled very large bonuses 
to be declared at each valuation, and at the same time 
made it possible to carry forward a large amount of 
undistributed surplus. It was not to be expected that 
such conditions could continue. The consequence was 
that the undistributed surplus was gradually diminished, 
but more than excellent bonuses were still distributed to 
the policy-holders, and the financial position of the er 
was made so strong that large sources of profit sti 
remained. It was inevitable, however, that the bonuses 
in course of time should approximate more nearly to 
those of other first-class offices, instead of being conr 
tinued at a higher rate than other companies were able 
to give. 

The consequence is that the exceptional prosperity © 
the society in the past has in some ways told ua- 
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favourably against the society in the. present; the 
normal conditions of to-day have been compared with 
the abnormal conditions of years ago, and the com- 
ison has told against the office. This is to be 
regretted, for the financial position and bonus re- 
sults of the Equity and Law at the present time com- 
pare favourably with those of the best Life assurance 
companies in the kingdom. The report of the society 
for last year brings out very clearly the strength of the 
office, especially when its valuation basis is borne in 
mind. It holds funds which would be sufficient to meet 
all its liabilities if interest were earned at the rate of 
23 per cent., while the interest actually earned upon its 
funds last year was something like 3}, showing a 
balance of approximately £1 percent. per annum of the 
funds as a contribution to surplus. A further source of 
profit is to be found in the fact that the mortality ex- 
perienced was considerably less than was provided for 
at the last valuation. Another considerable source of 
surplus exists in the expenditure being at 6 per cent. 
less than was provided for when the last valuation was 
made. The very valuable connexions which the society 
ssesses are a cause of further contributions to surplus 
in a variety of ways; so that the financial position of 
the society is not only exceptionally strong, but it has 
sources of profit which are considerably greater than 
most offices can claim. 

For some years past the new business transacted by 
the Society has been very much smaller than was 
formerly the case. In 1892 new assurances were issued 
for more than £1,000,000; but in recent years the new 
assurances were less than half this amount. Doubtless 
this falling off in the amount of new policies issued was 
due to the desire of the directors to keep the expendi- 
ture at a low rate, a policy which is well calculated to 
secure the welfare of the existing policy-holders. It is 
however to be regretted that a society which gives 
more than usually good results to its members should 
attract fewer insurers than offices inconspicuous for 
merit which are prepared to buy a large volume of new 
business, however extravagant the cost. 

It is satisfactory to find that the new business last 
year was considerably greater than it has recently been. 
Policies were issued for more than £640,000, an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent. upon the previous three 
years ; and in’ spite of this the ratio of expenses to 
premium income was less than 11 per cent. 

In the interest of policy-holders it is to be hoped that 
this state of things will continue, since it cannot be too 
emphatically stated that companies which refuse to pay 
extravagant terms for the acquisition of new business 
are by far the best for policy-holders to effect their 
assurance with. A policy-holder who wishes to assure 
to good advantage can scarcely find a better guide to 
the merits or demerits of a company than the price it 
pays for new business. The office that places mag- 
nitude before merit should be avoided by any dis- 
criminating assurer, whatever persuasive arguments its 
well-paid agents may employ, and an office such as the 
Equity and Law which not only possesses the strongest 
reserves, but whose management refuses, in the interest 
of existing members, to pay extravagant prices for the 
introduction of new business, should be selected, since 
it is certain beyond all question that its results will be 
good under every policy which it issues. 


measure of decentralisation. . But there the term 
‘* command ” is used instead of army corps”. 

The army corps scheme does not, as some seem to 
imagine, necessitate a large increase in personnel, or 
in staff which will have little or nothing to do. The 
recent increase was provided for before the army corps 
scheme was projected; and whether that system or 
any other exists, it would still be necessary to provide 
accommodation for these additional units. It is in 
fact purely a matter of organisation, which has as its 
main object that decentralisation which is necessary ; 
and which assimilates more nearly peace and war 
conditions. Nor is the increase in generals and staff 
so large as is usually supposed. The 1st Army 
Corps already had its commander and corps staff 
in the old Aldershot district headquarter staff, 
and the other generals there will only be increased 
by three; whilst against this it must be remembered 
that ten more battalions and much more artillery will 
for the future be quartered in this district. These 
additional troops have been found, part'y by the increase 
of the Army which was sanctioned in 1897 and 1900, 
and partly by selling certain barracks in valuable 
though, from a military point of view, undesirable 
localities, and otherwise readjusting the barrack accom- 
modation. 

Much the same applies to the 2nd Army Corps. The 
only real novelty is the concentration of one division on 
Salisbury Plain drawn from various parts of the country 
on the same plan as that adopted in the case of the 1st 
Army Corps ; and even this change had already been 
provided for some two years before the army corps 
scheme was introduced. In this case, it is true, a new 
army corps staff had to be formed. But against this 
again, it must be remembered that the Southern and 
Western districts will—after Sir Baker Russell’s and 
Sir William Butler’s terms of command have expired— 
no longer be commanded by lieutenant-generals. 

In the 3rd Army Corps, the Irish Commander-in- 
chief and his staff were easily convertible into an army 
corps headquarters ; and the general officers who com- 
manded at Cork, Belfast and Dublin fell similarly into 
their places as divisional commanders. Indeed in 
Ireland, there is a positive reduction in generals and 
staff, seeing that instead of four districts under the old 
system, there are now but three. 

The 4th, 5th and 6th Corps necessitate but little 
change. The 4th certainly requires a newly created 
headquarter staff, and so does the 5th. But in the 
latter case, it must again be remembered that York 
will no longer be a major-general’s command. In 
Scotland a lieutenant-general is there ready to take 
over command of the 6th Corps; and, as the last three 
army corps are composed largely of Militia, Yeomanry 
and Volunteers, it is unnecessary to keep up per- 
manently a full complement of divisional and brigade 
commanders and their staffs. 

From this it will be seen that the increase in generals 
and Staff is not so appalling as appears at first sight : 
and one great advantage at least of this much-abused 
scheme is that it enables an army corps commander 
and his staff to learn in peace-time methods of adminis- 
tration on a large scale. The war has shown that 
more training in these higher duties would have been 
of undoubted advantage to staff officers; and under 


* the new conditions they will have every opportunity to 


ity, learn. The occasional necessity of having to send on 
service a force smaller than an army corps will not, 

6: as has been stated, disorganise the system. A division 
or a brigade belonging to the Aldershot command can 

of CORRESPONDENCE. still, after cacbilications, be sent abroad intact as it 
hat stands; the command being temporarily refilled by 
here THE MILITARY PROBLEM.—III. units drawn from one of the last three army corps, 
Y which in turn would refill its ranks with auxiliaries. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 


_Sir,—In order to form an unbiassed opinion on the 
Six Army Corps scheme, we should disabuse ourselves 
of the prejudice connected with the name, which too 
often has the effect of making us associate its introduc- 
tion with an insidious attempt at inaugurating a Conti- 
nental militarism. The name is primarily used for the 
sake of convenience and simplicity. In India the same 


No scheme which could possibly be devised could 
guard against such a contingency: and the new 
elements, joining, as they would do, an army corps 
already in working order, would much more rapidly 
become highly organised units than would have been 
possible under the old district system. It is said 
that the new scheme has no reality, and that in 
time it: will die of inanition; and an unfavourable 
comparison has been drawn between the state of the 


1st Corps at Aldershot and that of the Continental 


System prevails with the best results, and with a large 
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army corps. We are told how highly organised are 
the latter ; and how advantageously they are concen- 
trated at railway junctions &c. with a view to their 
immediate readiness for service. But in the case 
of these corps, it is an absolute necessity that 
they should be so located, when, in time of 
war, hours may be of incalculable value. Happily 
with us the case is different. We have in this country 
no land frontier; and so with us the same necessity 
does not arise for the locating of a corps with a view to 
such immediate action. But at least, as regards our 
1st Army Corps, it may be remarked that, as the 
primary reason for its existence is over-sea service, it is 
extremely well situated as regards Southampton and 
Portsmouth. All its component parts, it is true, are not 
as yet located under the eye of the corps commander. 
But barracks cannot be built in a day ; and quite apart 
from the army corps system, there is at present no 
proper accommodation in these islands for the increased 
army, although every effort is being made to provide it 
as quickly as possible. Thus even when all units, now 
under orders, have returned home, provisional accom- 
modation will in some cases have to be found temporarily 
wherever it is possible, with the result that certain units 
will for a time be stationed outside their own army 
corps districts. 

It has been said that the War Office should have 
concentrated its efforts on perfecting a moderate army 
for offence, and an organised field army for home 
defence; and that the old organisation was purely 
defensive, since when called upon for offence in 1900 it 
proved defective—an eminently sound summary of the 
situation. No system is perfect; but surely the Six 
Army Corps scheme is a courageous attempt to solve 
these problems. The first three army corps have been 
organised to provide this offensive force, which the 
recent war has shown to be necessary: and the last 
three corps have been organised to provide a suitable 
force for home defence, after the former have sailed. 
It is certainly true that in ordinary circumstances the 
latter will not be located in the South of England, 
where in time of war they would be most needed. But 
after the first three corps had sailed, the last three 
would immediately be moved to wherever they were 
wanted. It ¥s a good example of the misrepresentation 
with which the scheme has been assailed that a writer 
signing himself ‘‘ Staff Officer” should, inthe June number 
of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”, have stated that when 
the first three corps have sailed the South of England 
and Ireland will be bereft of all semblance of military 
organisation. Had the writer taken the trouble to 
look at the current Army List, he would have seen that 
in each district incorporated in the army corps scheme, 
a separate staff has been provided to remain behind. 
Thus when on mobilisation—say at Cork or Dover— 
the general, staff and field troops disappear, a per- 
manent staff under a new commander will be able to 
carry on a continuity of plan. Moreover as regards the 
South of England, it must be remembered that as the 
2nd Army Corps is composed entirely of regulars, 
all the auxiliaries in that area, none of whom are 
included in the field army, will be left for purposes of 
home defence. 

To sum up, the new system, amongst other advantages 
which are claimed for it, has undoubtedly done far more 
towards organising the auxiliary forces for their duties 
in war-time than has ever before been attempted. 
Instead of the haphazard arrangement which was 
inevitable in 1900, we shall have in future three corps in 
a very fair state of efficiency, ready to take the places 
vacated by the first three; and in addition all those 
auxiliary units, which are not included in one of the 
poy J corps, will receive the training which is calculated 
to fit them for their various duties in defence of im- 

rtant points. Then when the new system is in work- 

g order, the home army will be organised at last on a 
rational basis—the regulars, except as regards mobili- 
sation, on a near approach to war conditions, and 
under the commanders who will eventually lead them ; 
and the auxiliaries, except as regards embodiment, 
under a system which trains them for the actual duties 
they will have to perform in the event of war. 

I am, yours obediently, 
STRATIOTES. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy 


Charterhouse, Godalming, 28 July, 1903. 

S1r,—Neither the writer of the article on ‘‘ Merchant 
Taylors’ School” in your issue of the 18th nor your 
correspondent of this week appears rightly to under- 
stand the significance of what has recently happened 
there. 

Mr. Nairn has, in fact, done the most cruel wrong to 
higher education which in my experience of thirty years 
it has ever received. As a young university don, with- 
out any credentials except such as are represented by a 
good degree and a readiness to take Holy Orders, he 
was appointed to what had, up to then, been regarded 
as one of the highest posts in the scholactic calling. 
He thereupon quickly signalised his appointment by 
dismissing, and so perhaps ruining, several men who 
might in some narrow academic sense be his inferiors, 
but who were certainly much his superiors in experi- 
ence, and whose practical work had been tested and 
approved by his own able and successful predecessor. 
What was the cause of their dismissal has never been 
stated, for Mr. Nairn and the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company have, in the face of severe public comment, 
maintained a persistent silence, while the various 
authoritiés connected with education have exhibited 
that total apathy which is their constant characteristic 
when the vital interests of education are at stake. 

For, Sir, the principle at issue is a vital one. Ifa 
master who has worked for twenty years in a school 
may at any time, without cause assigned, be swept 
aside like dirt by any new headmaster—or ‘‘new 
broom ”, if you prefer it—then the calling of a school- 
master is not one for intelligent and able men. At 


present the men of marked energy and capacity who. 


enter it are certainly not too numerous, and they are 
likely to become far fewer. It had previously been a 
tradition in all schools of any credit that faithful 
servants might rely on fair and honourable treatment, 
but now Mr. Nairn has shown that long and faithful 
service affords no security against what appears to be 
the gravest hardship and injustice. Yet, surely, he 
must be gifted with intelligence enough to see that, if 
the precedent he has set were largely followed, the 
quality of assistant masters would rapidly sink far 
below a standard which is even now not high. Whether 
he has injured or benefited Merchant Taylors’ School 
by his action I cannot say, for occasionally even in- 
justice may bring gain to the wrong-doer, but to his 
profession as a whole he has done as great an injury 
as one man could possibly inflict. 

Yet some weeks back at a public banquet of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company Mr. Nairn ventured to 
affirm, apparently amid applause, that the school was 
‘* faithful to its traditions” and ‘‘ able to keep alive the 
public-school ethos”. What he means by the last 
hybrid phrase I hardly understand, but, if ‘‘ ethos” 
has any relation to morals or character, then certainly 
in our public schools it is held to include a strong 
reverence for justice, a real regard for equity, and 
even that rashness of generosity which is often after all 
the truest prudence. 

Your obedient servant, 
T. E, Pacg. 


[The letter of ‘‘ Olim e Mercatoribus Scissoribus ” of 
last week seems to be a general attempt to bespatter 
any and every thing connected with Merchant Taylors’ 
School: why abuse the class-rooms? For them Mr. 
Nairn is certainly not responsible. It is impossible to 
correct all our correspondent’s misstatements : take one 
or two: when Mr. Nairn came to the school in January 
1901 the numbers were 486 not 530: the ‘* neue 
Methode” may have been employed privately by indi- 
vidual masters prior to 1901, its introduction throughout 
the school officially is due, as stated, to Mr. Nairn. 
S. Paul’s has a most flourishing army class, why not 
Merchant Taylors’? The number of scholarships ob- 
tained in Dr. Baker’s time were 231 for fourteen years 
or actually an average of sixteen a year, not twenty or 
twenty-two : fourteen were obtained last year, which 
compares reasonably with the average of previous years. 
As to whether the School property is in trust or not 1s 
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a matter for lawyers : we stated the company’s conten- 
tion and Sir John Gorst when. asked a question on the 
very point recently in the House of Commons replied 
“The Board has formed no opinion at all on the 
matter” (‘‘Times”, April 18, 1902). Dr. Baker’s 
reputation rests on much too sure a foundation to require 
any defence nor do we by these corrections suggest any 
criticisms of his most successful régime : but inaccura- 
cies must be confuted and we can imagine Dr. Baker 
asking to be saved from such defenders as our anony- 
mous correspondent. Mr. Page’s letter requires more 
serious consideration. Into the particulars of the actual 
case we cannot go: but does Mr. Page really contend 
that schoolmasters are to have a freehold tenure of their 
office? That they alone of all professions are under no 
necessity to keep themselves efficient? A doctor or 
barrister who gets slack and behind the times drops out. 
Why not a schoolmaster ?—Ep. S.R.] , 


LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


17 Tothill Street, Westminster, 29 July, 1903. 
Sir,—As there appears to be much misapprehension 
in regard to the exact position of women under the 
Bill, I should be much obliged if I might be allowed to 
say that, although at report stage the House of 
Commons declared itself in favour of the compulsory 
appointment of women as managers of London elemen- 
tary provided schools, no alteration has been made to 
enable women to retain the position they have held for 
more than thirty years as elected members of the 
Authority itself, and that, unless the London County 
Council choose to do so, it need not appoint more than 
one woman to its Education Committee. 
In these circumstances it can hardly be wondered at 
if we are not satisfied with the Bill. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
M. P. STANBURY, 
Sec. Women’s Local Government Society. 


CANALS AND MOTORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 


Sir,—In these motor competition days when there is 
so little scope for their “field” trials as to relative 
speeds and when highways are no longer available for 
the purpose, it astonishes me, that our almost disused 
waterways are not bought up for the purpose. There 
was a letter in the ‘‘Times” not many weeks ago 
advocating this course for ‘‘public safety”. I 
noticed, only last week, that a canal from Bristol to 
“‘Limpley Stoke” was about to be sold to the Great 
Western Railway Company (having gone out of date as 
a waterway). Surely, if it would answer when laid 


down as a railway speculation, the profits ought to be - 


greater where there is no comparative outlay for motor 
traffic. These canals are generally very shallow and 
easily laid dry and when this is done there is a level 
and straight road cut in a groove which makes them 
comparatively safe for a full development of speed. I 
wonder (in these company-promotion days) no such 
scheme has been hitherto entertained. Such private roads 
could be farmed out either for speed trials or for local 
traffic in competition with railways, or they could be 
purchased by a combine of electric railway interests, so 
as to prevent railway companies having it all their own 
way! The time must come when there will be a great 
run upon every right of way in the market to meet the 
increased demand for every kind of traffic, in proportion 
as population increases with the increased facility for 
every means of locomotion ! 
I am, yours faithfully, 
ROVER. 


“VAWARD” AND “VANGUARD”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review, 


28 July, 1903. 
Six,—In your last issue of the SaruRDAy towards the 


end of a review on ‘* Medieval India under Mohammedan 


Rule”, by Professor Stanley Lane-Poole, I was as- 
tonished to notice the following sentence: ‘‘ Here and 
there we have marked a few misprints . . . perhaps 
vaward for vanguard.” 

It seems well-nigh incredible that your reviewer can 
be blissfully unconscious of the fact that ‘‘ vaward ” is a 
perfectly good word, and, although perhaps a trifle 
**Scotchy ”, it has been frequently employed by some of 
the best of our authors; it was, probably, merely a 
‘slip of the pen”. Scott used “‘vaward” as well as 
“ vanward” in his works, and your reviewer must surely 
remember 


‘* Where’s now the victor vaward wing ” 


in ‘* Marmion ”—Canto vi., I think. How vaward ” 
could, therefore, be ‘‘ perhaps” a misprint I fail to see. 

Professor Lane-Poole is, “‘ perhaps”, a trifle pedantic, 
but he certainly has precedent for the use of the word. 
I have heard it employed by my fellow-countrymen 


times innumerable. 
Yours faithfully, 
A ScoTCHMAN. 


[‘‘ Vaward” is neither a correct form nor used in 
modern English prose. The Middle English form is 
vantwarde ” for ‘‘ avantwarde”. Scott (‘‘ Marmion” 
vi. 24) has adopted it from Shakespeare (‘‘ Henry V.” iv. 
3» 130), where it is possibly a misprint. Its occurrence 
in this passage of Shakespeare made us insert a 
‘* perhaps” when suggesting that it was due to the 
printer. But Prof. Stanley Lane-Poole was not writing 
either poetry or Scotch, and he is too much a master of 
English prose to ignore its rules and usages.— 
Ep. S.R.| 


FISCAL INQUIRY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Hamburg, 27 July, 1903. 

Sir,—Being in sympathy with you in this matter, as 
a British subject, who enjoyed British and colonial 
hospitality during a forty years’ business career, I 
should like to contribute my humble share towards a 
satisfactory result of this important investigation. 

Much has been said about the value of wheat preva- 
lent in Great Britain, France and Germany but no 
comparison seems to have been drawn with the prices of 
bread equally important for the purpose of estimating 
the cost of living to the poorer classes ;—towards this 
end I enclose the price list of one of the principal 
bakeries here, as recently published, and taking into 
account the difference in weight’ and money these 
quotations work out almost exactly at 


4d. per 4 lb. loaf of wheaten bread 
and 3d. per4lb. ,, rye 


both as wholesome of quality as any you can get in 
England, or at all events in the densely populated parts 
of London. I do not know the present quotations on 
your side but you can easily ascertain this, if you should 
care, bearing always in mind that here a duty of about 
7s. 6d. per quarter has to be paid by importers; the 
population here on the average, in strength and health 
compares favourably with London, and of poverty I 
have scarcely noticed anything during my four years 
residence here. 

As a matter of fact a person of my position can live 
here in comfort, enjoy the luxury of a first-class reading 
room, fitted out similar to a first-class club in London 
(I used to be a member of the Constitutional Club for 
some years) all on about £100 a year, the salary of a 
decent clerk, on which he can just exist in London, with 
all possible care and moderation. * 

We might learn many a useful lesson from people 
here; they have imitated England in many matters 
previously and improved upon it; we may flatter them 
now by adopting some of their methods, and then meet 
them on even terms; there are drawbacks at present 
which ought to be speedily removed, if England’s 
export trade is to be saved from being destroyed 
altogether. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
A. DRoEGE. 
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REVIEWS. 


FAMILY FAILINGS. 


ERTAIN rules should be observed in compiling a 
family history, the most important being that 
unless the history of a family merges in the general 
history of the country fifty pages should suffice to tell 
all there is to be told. Letters, papers, journals, 
and reminiscences may contain the germs of history 
but are not history in themselves. Lady-writers 
especially should bear this in mind. Let them avoid 
possibilities and probabilities ; let them set down facts 
only, and by facts we do not mean trivialities such as 
what their heroes may have had for dinner; let them 
put the pedigrees in chart form for easy reference, 
and above all things provide an index. Let them 
eschew heraldry when they know nothing about it, state 
their authorities for facts, and set down and group at 
the end in order of date any records such as charters 
and deeds, wills which they deem it necessary to print. 
We turn to the bookshelf anxiously to see if the latest 
candidates for private historical honours approach to 
our standard of the ideal family historian. 


The History of the Hawtrey Family.” By Florence 
Molesworth Hawtrey. Twovols. London: George 
Allen. 1903. 215. net. 


A very small proportion of these two volumes can be 
called family history; the greater part being made up 
of the correspondence of a sincere and narrow-minded 
Methodist and the letters of his immediate family : a 
fine sense of reticence would probably have restrained 
their publication without the limits of the home circle. 
The writer’s capacity for testing evidence may be 
estimated from the following extract :—‘‘The ances- 
tor of the family of Hawtrey came to England in the 
army of William the Conqueror and was present at the 
battle of Hastings, and a tradition in the family repre- 
sents him to have been the knight who struck 
down Harold . . . and seized the standard, for which 
exploit a fourth lion was added to the three 
in the arms still borne by the family.” This 
clears up a mystery and explains why King Richard 
found it necessary to go to the menagerie for a third 
lion to replace the one given to Hawtrey by his 
too liberal predecessor. After this we feel history 
beyond us, and turning to the journals we find that on 
Wed. 7th ‘*The Lord has enabled me [the late John 
Hawtrey| for some weeks to adhere to early rising, 
&c.” and that on Sat. roth the aforesaid Mr. Hawtrey 
finds he is,—‘‘ Nothing but a reed, a worm, dust, 
the least dust of the balance” &c. Many others 
will be found to feel like this in the early morning, so 
we trust Mr. Hawtrey cheered up as the day wore on. 
These important events happened in 1810. One can 
but regret that other distinguished members of the 
family still living were not asked to contribute their 


experiences to these memoirs ; such an addition would | 


have brightened up the goo odd pages—without an 
index—which consist principally of padding. 


“*The Bernards of Abingdon and Nether Winchendon.” 
By Mrs. Napier Higgins. London: Longmans. 
1903. 215. net. 


A good example of how family history should not be 
written. Take away “‘ probably” and ‘it may be 
assumed”, and what remains but extracts from books 
already printed plus Mrs. Higgins’ comments? No 
genealogical charts are given and as ‘‘coheiresses of 
the eldest branch have no doubt carried off many 
parchments and papers”, most of the early family 
story is taken from well-known county histories. 
Burke” looms large and ‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates” is cited to give definitions of ‘‘ Esquire” and 
** gentleman” as also to enlighten the ignorant reader 
on the doctrine of escheat! We suspect Mrs. Higgins 
of sly fun in suggesting that the Burgundian Saint 
was probably a distinguished relative. The connexion 
apparently is that early in the twelfth century S. 
Bernard took for motto ‘‘Sustine et abstine””—we are 
left in doubt as to whether he registered it—evidently 
realising that the said motto translated would give the 
English Bernards a convenient hint for an heraldic 


joke, should armoury become popular in their island. 
Vol. I. page 8, affords a 


one hundred years later. 
good specimen of the erudition occasionally displayed 
in these’ pages :—‘‘ ‘ Mary, oc. 4, Hen. V.’ is the notice 
in Baker’s History. This.may mean ‘occisa’, but per- 
haps stands for ‘ occidit’, and therefore does not imply 
any violent ending.” We are told nothing further 
about Mary, but we feel glad for the poor girl’s sake, 
Mrs. Higgins proposes to continue her narrative in two 
more volumes. As she has informed us that the 
Bernards derive ‘‘from royalty through Edmund, Earl 
of Lancaster, younger son of Hen. III., and [sic] 
through the houses of Percy and Neville”, it is !with 
bated breath we murmur ‘‘ Sustine et abstine” and 
suggest that the muzzle might be taken off the in- 
offensive bear decorating the Bernard arms to serve a 
more immediate purpose. 


‘‘ The Kemp apd Kempe Families of Great Britain ana 
her Colonies.” By F. H. Kemp. London: 
Leadenhall Press. 


An unsuccessful atttempt by Mr. Hitchin Kemp to 
connect his family with that of Kempe of Wye has led 
to an accumulation of information relating to persons 
of that name. Mr. J. T. Kemp in a chapter on the 
etymology of Kemp discusses various spellings, some 
of which seem a little doubtful and point to different 
origins. , A will dated 1624 is cited signed ‘‘ Thos. 
Champe” and witnessed by his son ‘‘ Thos. Kempe”. 
This is curious, a son is not usually witness to his 
father’s will, and one would have liked to know more 
of this document. We may here say, ‘‘Kemb” is a 
technical weaving term, and that ‘‘Kemp” was a 
common name amongst Flemish weavers can hardly be 
mere coincidence. Probably the name derives from 
various sources, and as with the name, so with the 
families. It is only fair to add that the authors lay no claim 
to common ancestry for those they mention. This book 
gives the pedigrees of many families and includes Kemps 
of Wye, Gissing, Spain’s Hall, and Lavethan ; there isa 
chapter on north-country Kemps and one on colonial and 
foreign Kemps. Though few Kemps figure in the 
general history of their country, John, member of the 
Wye family which became extinct in 1617, Cardinal, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Chancellor of Engiand, 
played some part in the first part of the fifteenth 
century. The Kempes of Gissing, Norfolk, acquired a 
baronetcy under Charles 1. which they still hold. 
Another distinguished Kemp, if he can be reckoned one, 
is General Sir James Kempt who succeeded to Sir Thos. 
Picton’s command at Waterloo. This work is marred 
by want of references, the index also is very inadequate 
and the system of paging irritating : nevertheless the 
volume is attractive and appears to be the result of 
much industry. 


‘* British Family Names.” By Rev. Henry Barber. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1903. 10s. 6d. net. 


There is a market for a production of this sort, we 
imagine, in the United States, otherwise it is difficult 
to understand why this book should have reached a 
second edition. The author states his chief object to 
be the avoidance of anything like guesswork, yet 
nearly every page is open to criticism on the score of 
fanciful interpretation. How many Cowards owe 
their name to Anglo-Saxon Cuhard, to La Couarde, 
near Rochelle, to Flemish Couard or French Chouard 
and where are Mr. Barber’s proofs? We can show 
him plenty of Cowerdes, otherwise Cowherds, of early 
date of whose existence he seems unaware. What 
sense is there in giving Bottelaere as the origin of 
Butler, when in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the name of Butler speaks for itself? Neve apparently 
derives from Nives in Belgium, but has the writer 
never heard of Le Neve, a distinction of.the same 
kind as Le frere? We presume not, or he would hardly 
have gone to Scotland, Belgium, and France for Eyre, 
since he could have found it at home in Le Eyre, that 
is, the heir. The old Grosvenor myth is resuscitated. 


The Gresleys are stated to have held their lands since © 


the Conquest, a fact not yet proved. We are told 
there was a roll of 645 knights, which was hung up 
at one time in the great hall of Battell Abbey. What 
is guesswork if this be not? Much nonsense has 
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already been written on the subject of surnames; to 
it Mr. Barber has contributed his mite. ; 


“American Armoury and Blue Book.” London: 
Edited and published by John Matthews. 1903. 
2 2s. 

we shoald like to know what are Mr. Matthews’ 
ualifications for sifting the evidence supplied to him. 
He expects us to take his word that everything is all 
right, but affords us no opportunity of forming an 
opinion for ourselves. The grounds for presuming the 
right to armorial bearings as laid down by the New 
England Register appear to stamp the whole thing 
with ridicule. It is unnecessary to say more than that 
the written and pictorial blazon found in this book 
belong to no period known to English heraldry and that 
ifthe editor would condescend to take us farther back 
in history than to the fathers and grandfathers of the 
persons he mentions, we think it likely a common 
ancestor could be found for many of them in a certain 
worthy who received the medal with three clasps for 
taking part in all of the Crusades and holding himself in 
readiness for the fourth. The popularity of this book 

is second only to its peculiarity. 


THE SCOTTISH VIA MEDIA. 


“Politics and Religion : a Study in Scottish History 
from the Reformation to the Revolution.” By 
W. L. Mathieson. 2 vols. Glasgow: Maclehose. 
1902. 215. net. 

_o a country whose pride is in its picturesque 
antiquity the institutions of Scotland are curiously 

modern. If we wished to depict the beginnings of 

English law, we should have to resort to misty fiction, 

such as Alfred’s hanging the unjust judges; at the 

latest, we should represent Henry I. sending out his 
justices in eyre. When the origins of Scottish juris- 
prudence were displayed in painted glass at Edinburgh, 
it was by the picture of James IV. establishing the 

Court of Session in the fifteenth century. Compared 

with the immemorial Common Law of England that of 

Scotland is little less modern than the Code Napoléon. 

So it is also with the Scottish Church. The Reforma- 

tion there has no such right to the name as it has in 

England. The old Church was not reformed. It was 

dead before its successor was founded. The present 

Scottish Church, unlike that of England, has no con- 

tinuity with the past. Even Scotch Episcopalianism 

is an English graft upon the Presbyterian tree. 

The power of religion has never been more con- 
spicuously shown than in its effect upon Scotland in the 
sixteenth century. The wild crimes of which the 
national history had been full cannot be put down to 
the perversion of religion, but to its absence. There had 
been no effective parochial system, and the splendid and 
wealthy monasteries had become shamelessly secular. 
Bishops and abbots, the latter class being often laymen, 
allowed their office to exert no restraint upon their con- 
duct. In England the century before the Reformation 
had been one of steady improvement of public feeling 
towards the Church. In the reign of Henry VIII. no 
prelate had cause to fear such a fate as the peasantry 
of his diocese had inflicted upon Archbishop Sudbury 
in 1409. The changes in England were greater than 
popular feeling demanded. In Scotland the people 
itself swept the whole system away, not from attach- 
ment to the new but from hatred of the old. 
The Reformers had only to fire a train which 
was already laid. Knox and his followers were 
iconoclasts, but their exhortations to destroy were 
Superfluous, and their zeal in this cause impaired the 
value of their teaching. They had an unequalled 
Opportunity ; a nation eager for religion, as for a new 
thing which it had never known. But they were so 
engrossed by their strife with the past that they were 
unaware how many of its trappings they still carried. 
Medizval verbosity, medizval arrogance of reasoning 
and volubility of cursing, with the whole unverified 
mass of opinion concerning the Bible, were handed on 
without suspicion as part of the new and genuine form 
of Christianity. In one serious matter the reformed 
standard was exactly that of reformed Romanism ; in 
historical truthfulness a-Scotch Presbyterian and a 


contemporary Jesuit were on a level. There is little to 
choose between a Scioppius and a Wodrow. And in 
certain respects they overpassed the worst excesses of 
the earlier time. The Middle Ages have nothing equal 
to the erotics of Rutherford or a Presbyterian witch- 
hunt. Yet with all its shortcomings, perhaps to some 
extent because of them, the new teaching raised the 
whole life of Scotland to a higher plane. Nowhere had 
a change been so sorely needed, and nowhere did it 
come so suddenly and completely, or bring with it such 
substantial benefits. 

It was natural that leaders conscious of the greatness 
of the services they were rendering, confident in the 
validity of their commission and aware of their own 
talent for ruling, should strive to extend their authority. 
The history of Scotland for the generation which 
followed the Reformation is in the main that of their 
claims and of the gradual growth of a moderate party, 
content with the existing organisation of the Church 
but desiring that it should restrict its action to the 
sphere of religion. With this party, and with its great 
pioneer Maitland of Lethington, Mr. Mathieson is in 
sympathy. In them he sees the true representatives of 
the Scottish Church and in the zealots, from Knox 
downwards, who resisted and often thwarted their 
aims the ancestors of Scottish dissent. It is a bold 
departure from the traditional rendering of the nation’s 
history. But a change was needed. Scotland has not 
hitherto had its Gardiner ; even Professor Hume Brown 
has not risen above the level of Hallam and Macaulay. 
He still paints the conventional picture of Knox, makes 
heroes of the two Argyles, and grotesquely transforms 
Leighton from a divine into a philosopher while he dims, 
so far as he can, the glories of Montrose. Religious 
sanctions have, in fact, saved historical Whiggery in 
Scotland from the oblivion into which it has fallen 
with us. 

The crucial point is that of the episcopate. It has 
usually been asserted that prelacy was tyrannically 
imposed and justly and generally resisted. Quite 
unfairly, but with much controversial effect, the 
Tulchan bishops have been confused with those whom 
James VI. imposed, after they had been consecrated in 
England, as ‘‘ constant moderators”, or standing pre- 
sidents, upon the synods. Yet there was nothing in- 
compatible with the working system of Presbyterianism 
in the change. Down to the Revolution synods and 
presbyteries continued their activity, and to Archbishop 
Leighton his relation to his clergy, as head of their 
synod, seemed the ideal position for a prelate. It is, in 
effect, that which all the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States hold to-day. 
And there were strong reasons for the introduction of 
bishops into Scotland. Conformity to English usage, 
in the interests of the future union of the kingdoms, 
was evidently desirable ; and the support of the bishops’ 
vote in the Scottish Parliament was almost necessary 
for the King. Scotland urgently needed a strong 
government to impose obedience upon the nobility, and 
without their vote he could not hold his own. The 
moderating influence of bishops upon the other dis- 
orderly element, the theocratic clergy, was at least as 
salutary as their political influence. 

For forty years there was peace and growth of culture 
without loss of earnestness in the Scottish Church, till 
in 1638 the haste of Charles and Laud, of whom the 
first loved Scotland without knowing her while the 
second had neither knowledge nor love, overthrew a 
system to which the best elements of the country were 
becoming attached. It must have been in mere con- 
tempt that Laud enforced by purely secular authority 
his set of canons, and that Scotland was bidden to 
assent to an Anglican liturgy a year before it was pub- 
lished. National pride was wounded, and national 
custom in worship was utterly disregarded, for the 
bishops had continued the Presbyterian forms of service, 
and with the exception of a few of the younger men, 
chosen under Laud’s influence, were content with the 
familiar usage. In the storm that followed prelacy was 
swept away, and it had no second chance of success. 
It fell not by weight of numbers against it, for the 
Assembly of Glasgow had an episcopalian majority and 
only abolished the episcopate under coercion. The 
cause of the downfall was the zeal of a minority, 
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and that minority, 
struggling 
it had inflicted, was to shape the thought of 
Scotland for fifty years. The tameness of the Moderates, 
incapable of such enthusiasm as that which the ‘‘ choice 
rofessors” cherished for the doctrines of Knox and 

elville and apparently unable to frame, much less to 
realise, an ideal of their own, is one of the strangest 
features of Scottish history. The tyranny of the saints 
was followed by the rigid rule of Cromwell, and that 
_ bya futile attempt to restore Episcopacy. The cha- 
racter of the new governors, with their alternations of 
persecution and indulgence, was fatal to the system 
which they supported. But the violence of the 
Covenanters was equally fatal to their own cause. 
Though the revived Episcopacy had been devoid of all 
Laudian features, and had been commended by the 
winning piety of Leighton and of many more whom 
Mr. Mathieson justly praises, it was associated with a 
system of policy which discredited it in the eyes of the 
nation. Strict Presbyterianism was no less discredited 
by the violence of its advocates. And so the modern 
Scottish Church arose which ignores the Covenant and 
has dispensed with bishops on no more fundamental 
ground than that they are “‘ contrary to the inclinations 
of the generality of the people”. It was to be a Church 
moderate in principle but not always, as poor Aikenhead 
found, moderate in practice. 

Such is the view of Scottish Church history which 
Mr. Mathieson with ample learning and in a vigorous 
and often eloquent style has set before us. He has the 
merit, but he incurs the difficulties, of an unflinching 
consistency. He looks down with equal scorn upon the 
vehemence of Chalmers, the heir of Knox, and upon the 
later Episcopalianism, as developed by Maxwell and 
Sage, to which he denies the inheritance of the old 
Scottish bishops. His Church, he holds, is that over 
which Leighton and his colleagues presided, and it is 
evident that he would welcome the revival of such 
prelacy as theirs. Many, no doubt, in modern Scotland 
share his desire ; and we who have been trained in a 
different school cannot read his pages without an 
increase of sympathy with his Church both as it was in 
the seventeenth century and as it is to-day. 


LEGENDS AND ERIN. 


**The Keltic Twilight.” By W. B. Yeats. London: 
Bullen. 1902. 6s. 
“PT SERE is much in this collection of strange stories 
that will give delight to the lover of folk lore and 
folk art. Many of the tales too should interest even 
the Saxon man by the fireside. Indeed as a graceful 
reciter of fantastic impossibilities, Mr. Yeats deserves 
the highest praise. From this point of view with one 
solitary exception all his pieces are excellent. The one 
exception is the unpleasant picture of the ‘‘ Black Art ” 
in the chapter on ‘‘ the Sorcerers”. 

When however he claims to ‘‘ show us in vision 
something of the face of Ireland”, we must as to 
the greater part of these pages demur. Doubt- 
less he does struggle to show us in print many 
of the visions, which it is his fortune or misfortune 
to behold during those seasons in which he keeps tryst 
in the ‘‘ most distressful” country. But in truth the 
Irish peasants, who flit through the twilight of his 
visions, bear about as much relation to the Ireland 
(even to the peasant Ireland) of fact, as bear the stage 
Irishmen of Lever’s imagination. No doubt it is a 
fact that in rural Ireland, as likewise in every rural 
community in Europe that clings to the medizval faith, 
the boundaries between the natural and the super- 
natural, the seen and the unseen, look far slighter in 

ular imagination than they do in the minds of 
inhabitants of countries cursed or blessed with a 
Protestant civilisation. Perchance also fairies are 
more real creatures to Irish than to English children, 
and doubtless the recital of a local ghost story excites 
a more lively feeling by the fireside of a Connaught 
than of an Essex farmhouse. For all that the Irish 

ant is as to religion for the most part an orthodox 

Itramontane; and otherwise a person far more 


first triumphant and_ then. 
under an oppression equal to that which. 


interested in a roll of dirty bank-notes than in all the 
Banshees that ever keened and cried, and moreover quite 
ready to give all the queens of pigmies and enchanted 
woods in his island, if thereby he may acquire the 
very prosaic blessing of a farm free of rent. t the 
Irish peasant is an only less prosaic person than is 
the English Hodge may be a misfortune. The Irish 
literary school however will exercise a more wholesome 
influence both on Irish and English opinion, when in 
place of drawing fantastic pictures of Kelts who never 
have been and never could have been, it will set itself 
to see an Irish life ‘‘ steadily and see it whole”, 
And this criticism applies with special force to 
Mr. Yeats himself, for in this volume he attains his: 
highest success, when as in the ‘‘ Knight of the Sheep” 
and the ‘‘ Last Gleeman”, he drops spoof, and writes. 
two true and charming prose idyls of Irish peasant and 
town life. We may further add that we doubt whether 
any writer however gifted who is not in absolute sym- 
pathy with present-day Irish religion ever will do real 
justice to the Irish view of the deeper mysteries of life, 
Yet the conclusion of ‘‘Our Lady of the Hills” is 
instinct with Keltic faith ; and in the pages in which 
the author writes of the village ‘‘ Helen”, whose 
beauty and sorrows still move those who sit around 
the turf fires of Galway, he catches for a moment the 
spirit of true poetry. The rest of the volume is ona 
far lower level. 

In conclusion a word of praise for Mr. Yeats the essay- 
ist. ‘A Remonstrance with Scotsmen for having 
soured the disposition of their Ghosts and Faeries” is 
a brilliant piece of satire. It goes far to explain the 
literary decadence that now affects the Northern land. 
And his last chapter ‘‘ By the Roadside” contains a 
beautiful expression of a great and forgotten truth. 
‘*The Churches in the Middle Age won all the arts 
into their service, because men understood that when 
imagination is impoverished, a principal voice—some 
would say the only voice for the awakening of wise 
hope, and durable faith, and understanding charity— 
can speak but in broken words, if it does not fall 
silent.” 

It is because we believe in Mr. Yeats’ power to do 
good service both for his own country and for art and 
for the people of faery, that we would urge him in alb 
his future writings to be ever serious and true. So 
being he will be most interesting and will most 
advantage the cause of the Kelt. 


THE AMERICAN PROBLEM. 


‘*The New America.” By Beckles Willson. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1903. os. 6d. 

‘* American Municipal Progress.” By Charles Zueblin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 55. net. 


fk VENTS have moved so rapidly in the sphere of 
American foreign policy that a very few years 
ago the second title of Mr. Willson’s book ‘‘ A Study of 
the Imperial Republic ” would have been inappropriate. 
To-day, though incongruous in sound and contradictory 
in terms, it entirely fits the circumstances and this is 
curiously borne out by the fact that Captain Mahan in 
his last work boldly speaks in one passage of the 
United States and their exterritorial possessions as 
‘‘The Empire”. But this remarkable change has 
come about without being observed by the great body 
of public opinion in the country itself. The average 
American elector is still convinced that the State holds 
the same position that it did in the days of Jefferson 
and Monroe, that the new wine will settle down com- 
fortably in the old bottles of a constitution framed by 
those who looked on the United States as separated 
by nature and the necessities of their position (toto 
divisas orbe) from those cares of empire which beset 
the ‘‘ effete monarchies” of the Old World. Mr. 
Willson shows with much point and humour how 
ludicrously inappropriate are the shibboleths of 
American public life to the needs of the day. But the 
United States have ‘been particularly fortunate in the 
two men President Roosevelt and Mr. Hay who 
have been given them by a good luck they little: 
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deserved to guide the destinies of an empire acquired 
by a sharp business man in the ‘‘smart” fashion 
dear to the heart of the average Yankee. The 
early history of the dispute with Spain gives indeed 
little pleasure to the thinking American, and our own 

in it should give as little satisfaction to ourselves. 
outloek which prevails among the vast 
majority of Americans had led them to adopt such a 
scale of comparison for their own exploits as has been 
expressed in the astonishing proposition that Admiral 
Dewey’s success at Manila is on a par with Nelson’s 
victory in Aboukir Bay. Even Mr. Hay, in his well-meant 
efforts to give his country a position in world-politics, 
has made already one stupendous blunder at which, as 
Mr. Willson points out, all the Chancelleries of Europe 
broke forth into irreverent laughter. His intervention 
on behalf of the Jews in Roumania was so altogether 
inappropriate and so astoundingly impudent in a 
Power which professedly alienates itself from European 
affairs generally and, in this particular instance, was 
peculiarly debarred from obtruding itself, being in 
no way a party to the Treaty of Berlin, that Europe 
could hardly be angry. But this ludicrous incident 
only leads one to reflect with thankfulness upon what 
the United States and the world at large have missed 
in the Secretaries of State that they might have been 
visited with. 

Mr. Willson, as a Canadian, has the advantage of 
observing the United States close at hand and with 
He has personal knowledge 
(which the European writer often lacks) and his vision 
is not beclouded with the fumes of New York banquets 
which often affect the faculties of ‘‘ able editors” and 
gallant seamen who clamour for English support of 
the Monroe doctrine and other absurdities which the 
cuteness and self-conceit of the native American, less 
American often than those who fawn upon him in 
speech and print, is the first to repudiate. The author 
indeed makes legitimate fun of those newspapers 
whose aim of the moment is to exploit a doctrine 
which they little understand and which is rapidly 
becoming not only inappropriate to modern circum- 
stances but a positive menace to the advance of 
civilisation. Indeed, as Prince Yturbide has pointed 
out, the Monroe doctrine of to-day is ‘‘a mission of 
conquests ” and nothing else and it professes to deal 
with portions of the globe where America has never 
had any interest whatever. Mr. Willson also points 
out with truth that at present neither the American fleet 
nor army is fit to maintain a struggle on behalf of such 
world-shaking theories. If she is to build up a mer- 
cantile marine, it must be by very different methods 
from those she has hitherto adopted. The worship of 
the capitalist idol has hitherto prevented her sailors 
receiving the protection of the laws which is given 
them in the monarch-ridden lands of the Old World: 
‘‘American ships are dreaded by the sailor the world 
over” and it is well known that all the most efficient 
practice in the Spanish war was effected by English 
pres enticed to desert from our ships by the bait of 
jarge wages. As for the army, there is throughout the 
country an entire absence of scientific military spirit ; 
and the rejoicings over the humiliation of Spain were 
perhaps all the more blatant because the crowd hastened 
to forget that one body of volunteers refused to go into 
action, and a whole regiment had on one occasion to be 
despatched to the rear because their hopeless demoralis- 
ation threatened the entire army. ‘‘It has taken” 
Says the writer quoting a leading American, ‘‘ the 
weakest Power in Europe to open our eyes”. ‘‘ What”, 
he truly comments himself, ‘‘if it had been the 
Strongest”. 

The scandalous treatment of the negro, even though 
there be something to excuse it, remains a blot on 
American honour, when we remember the fulsome 
mouthings of the Civil War time. This no doubt 
arises in some measure from the injudicious legislation 
which at the close of that war attempted to make white 
and black equal, exposing the former to the domina- 
tion of the latter in the very districts where they had 
only just emerged from a state of slavery. This ques- 
tion the South is now settling for itself by practical 
methods of political exclusion often accompanied by 
man hunts and lynchings which shock the civilised 


world. But, when the negro nuisance is eliminated 
from the political problem, the free and unbiassed 
opinion of the South in matters of public concern may 
not improbably bring disintegration in its train. Dis- 
integration of existing parties it assuredly will bring, 
and it must be remembered that the importance of the 
South as a manufacturing centre is growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

Pride of race has been responsible for much brutality 
and injustice in the past ; but it may be doubted if itfwill 
prove in the end that it has had a more injurious effect 
on the general tone of American life than the gross 
materialism which is now becoming the creed of the 
whole community. ‘‘No people” truly says Mr. 
Willson ‘‘has greater need to hold up to itself con- 
stantly high ideals of conduct and morals” and indeed 
no nation which fills so large a space in the everyday 
life of the world has achieved as yet so little that will 
live. Some of its best known writers and all its 
greatest artists have preferred the freer air of Europe. 
This is so probably because there is less personal 
liberty in America. Public opinion is there the acknow- 
ledged tyrant and that opinion is narrow, provincial 
and arrogant. . 

Mr. Willson’s book should be read by all our philo- 
Americans who may perhaps be persuaded to believe 
that the United States is not peopled by cultivated 
cosmopolitans such as they meet at the dinner-tables 
of Washington and New York, but that the greater 
part of their area is the dumping-ground of a colluvies 
gentium whose sentiments towards this country are at 
the mercy of the first unscrupulous politician who shall 
find it to his interest to manipulate them. 

Mr. Zueblin’s book is useful as a record of the de- 
velopment of American municipal life, and it is instruc- 
tive to learn how little the idea ofscitizenship has yet 
laid hold of the public. Hence the disheartening 
results of the struggles attempted from time to time 
against bosses, gas rings and Tammanys. The story 
of American towns is not an encouraging one, nor does 
the vast increase of wealth cause public spirit to keep 
step with it. Even where attempts have been made to 
erect public buildings which shall adorn the cities they 
are too often only stupendous and expensive, as if 
vastness were beauty. Whether this megalomania, 
which affects American architecture and rhetoric no 
less than American politics and business, will lead to 
some cataclysm no less stupendous, or gradually 
moderate itself to fit the needs of a people which has 
now to take its part with others in a world-policy is a 
problem Europe unfortunately cannot contemplate with 
indifference. 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


‘*The Prevention of Disease.” Translated from the 
German with an Introduction by H. T. Bulstrode. 
London: Constable. 1902. 315. 6d. net. 


N our attitude to disease we all tend to be indivi- 
dualists of the narrowest sort. When we, or our 
immediate friends, are ill, the dangers and discomforts 
of the affection, the reliefs and the hopes of medical 
science are the clamant absorbing business of the 
hour. When the disease has run its course, the same 
subjects relieve the tedium of convalescence or afford a 
melancholy satisfaction to the bereaved friends. And 
yet, in man’s warfare with the forces of nature, how- 
ever necessary may be the care of the wounded, it is the 
prevention of wounding that is the most serious task. 
Dr. Bulstrode, in an admirable preface to this volume, 
reviews the paucity of our efforts in this direction. 
In the past these have been confined to a few of 
the infectious diseases. Smallpox, typhus, scarlet and 
enteric fevers, and certain exotic diseases have received 
considerable attention; tuberculosis in the last few 
years has for the first time begun to be regarded as a 
disease against which public action may be successful. 
Syphilis, from time to time, has received at least its due 
share of notice ; but, unfortunately, this disease involves 
other questions of importance so commanding that the 
prevention of the disease cannot be treated along the 
direct lines. A large number of diseases of great 
importance from their prevalence and capacity for harm 
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have received no.comprehensive public treatment from 
the point of view of prevention. Among these may be 
taken influenza, measles, chicken-pox, erysipelas, puer- 
peral fever, and infantile diarrhoea. No doubt, in a 
general way, public sanitation, the provision of drainage 
and water-supply, the regulation of housing and of open 
spaces and air, and the more detailed efforts of those 
who are responsible for the construction aad working of 
Factory Acts have done much. There still remains much 
to do, not only in the passing of new Acts and in securing 
the more effective operation of existing Acts, but, 
above all, in the education of the individual up to 
the necessity of co-operating with public effort. 

However theoretically perfect were State control over 
what affects the lives and health of the individual 
citizens, and however drastically it were put in opera- 
tion, it would fall short of complete effect, unless it 
were aided by full knowledge and intelligent interest 
on the part of the individuals. This volume is directed 
chiefly towards the individual side of prevention. The 
various sections of it are written by distinguished 
German physicians and surgeons, and although, on 
minor points, certain criticisms might be made, the 
work as a whole is representative of the most advanced 
modern knowledge. The delegation of the subjects to 
different authorities is a necessary consequence of 
modern specialisation; but it has brought about a 
certain amount of repetition, and has made an inevit- 
ably -bulky volume still more bulky. It would be a 
useful arrangement were the publishers to entrust to 
a single competent authority the work of extracting 
and placing in a small volume the more salient con- 
clusions arrived at by the separate authors. In its 
present form, the volume is more suited to be a work 
of reference for a physician in practice than to be a 
source of information and guide to conduct for the 
layman. And, unfortunately, it is precisely those 
doctors whose practices are largest who have least 
time for the reading of treatises a little outside the 
daily routine of their work. 

Dr. Goldschmidt begins the volume with an historical 
account of prophylactic effort. Much of this, in early 
civilisations and among savage tribes, was based on 
theories of the supernatural origin of disease, and 
there was a close bond, many traces of which still 
survive, between religious ordinances and preventive 
and sanitary measures. In the case of the Hindus 
there existed an elaborate set of ordinances covering 
almost every event of life, but as these were directed 
almost entirely to the warding off of malicious spirits, 
there is in them practically no sanitary utility. The 
very ancient rules of Chinese civilisation are equally 
pedantic and almost equally useless. In the case of 
Jews, Egyptians and Assyrians, there was a much 
greater intermixture of what may be recognised as 
sanitary precautions in the complicated system of rites. 
With the Greeks and Romans, sanitation, especially in 
the form of personal health and provision for cleanli- 
ness, was very closely attended to, but, naturally, 
ignorance of the real nature of infections and of the 
exciting causes of disease led to many errors. In the 
modern world exact knowledge is displacing only 
very slowly the long-inherited traditions of complete 
neglect of what is useful and the rigid observance of 
meaningless customs. 

Professor Martins raises a very serious question of 
principle when he says: ‘‘ Indeed, it cannot be denied 
that there is a great gulf, a dreadful contradiction, 
between the aims of the hygiene of the individual and 
the hygiene of the race. By hygiene, as applied to the 
individual, the physician strives to improve the life even 
of the most wretched human being, and his efforts are 
the greater the more feeble is the individual; but the 
hygiene of the race has for its ultimate aim pitilessly 
to eliminate those of weakly constitution, and thus 
improve the whole people”. This view of disease as 
a beneficent agent, lopping off the weaker twigs of the 
race and so improving the whole stock, has an obvious 
intellectual fascination. Without doubt, by some such 
method as this, races have become nearly immune to 
diseases endemic among them. The inhabitant of the 
tropical lowlands escapes local fevers that may be fatal 
to a very large proportion of immigrants ; while diseases 
of little moment among civilised races, when they 


effect entrance into remote islands, almost exterminate 
the aborigines. No doubt the result of allowing 
a disease to run its course is to produce a local im- 
munity to that disease by killing off all the susceptible 
elements among the population. But, in the first place, 
it is not to be taken for granted that such a method 
really improves the race. Many infectious diseases, as 
for instance the enteric group, do not eliminate the 
otherwise unfit, but even attack, almost preferentially, 
strong members of the community. It is at the least 
to be doubted if a physiological trick of constitution, 
enabling its possessor to withstand the attacks of a 
particular microbe, is any sure index of general racial 
qualities specially worth preserving. Moreover, the 
continual prevention of disease is one of the best 
methods of finally stamping out that disease. The 
microbes of many of the more serious diseases have 
reached a final stage of parasitism in which they are 
able to maintain existence only in the bodies of a living 
creature. They can survive only a very short time and 
under very special conditions outside such a culture. 
ground. If preventive measures hinder their access to 
new victims, there is a chance of exterminating the 
disease itself. If it be necessary to apply the arts of 
the gardener to the human race, other modes of selec- 
tion are to be found more direct than a reliance on the 
random attacks of obscure vegetable parasites. 


NOVELS. 


** Barty’s Star.” By Norman Gale. London: Walter 
Scott. 1903. 2s. 6d. 

We are beginning to suffer from rather a surfeit of 
the child. The subject from the right point of view is 
of exceptional importance, but the right point is seldom 
that of the fond parent. That pale air of reminiscence 
which seems to cling about the thoughts of children 
requires for its interpretation a delicate detachment— 
fine enough to appreciate yet free enough to discern 
—which frequently lies outside parental gratitude. 
Mr. Gale has written a pretty book, touched with a 
fatherly infatuation, but he has not added to what 
we know nor even to what we dare speculate about a 
fascinating subject. But it is perhaps a fondness for 
the pipe with which Mr. Gale has celebrated the poetry 
of the fields which makes one most regret his occupa- 
tion as a domestic or Froebelian chronicler. 


** Catherine Sterling.” By Norma Lorimer. London: 
Heinemann. 1903. 6s. 

Catherine Sterling’s is such an attractive personality 
that we could wish her delineator had crowned her with 
a happier destiny. The episode of her life in Japan, 
beset with drawbacks as it was, would have at least 
afforded a girl of Catherine’s stamp the satisfaction 
of a kindly and intellectual companionship. But this 
episode is soon over—it is such a pretty idyll we could 
wish it prolonged—and Catherine is brought to England, 
only to be associated with as unpleasing a set of people 
as we have for some time met between the covers of a 
novel. One is relieved to find that she does not marry 
the impossible prig of the tale, whose veins were surely 
filled. with sawdust, but we think her thrown away on 
the utterly earthly Dowling, with her engagement to 
whom the story closes. The writer might have 
sprinkled a wholesome man or two over her pages. 
She should refrain in future from the quite gratuitous 
insertion of the names of living notabilities. 


‘**Cornelius.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 

The claimant to a peerage born in humble life is a 
common object in novels, but Cornelius is a remark- 
able variety of the genus, and the facts which bar his 
claim, while possible in themselves, will come as @ 
complete surprise to the readers interested in his 
fortune. The plot is very well handled, but the book 
stands even more firmly on the success with which several 
characters distinctly out of the common are presented. 
The two branches of the Morrice family are delightful: 
if the young women are conventional, the contrast 
between the vulgar purse-proud Mrs. Morrice and her 
good-hearted but alarming sister-in-law is comedy of a 
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high order. In fact the possibilities of an eccentric 
maiden lady have seldom been so well understood. 
Mrs. de la Pasture has a charming touch in the matter 
of scenery, and the corner of the Welsh border in 
which the half-bucolic half-ambitious Cornelius lives 
and loves is excellently pictured. The story, in fact, is 
worth telling and is very well told. 


“The Exaggerators, and other Tales.” By Alan 
Field. London: Grant Richards. 1903. 6s. 

We doubt Mr. Field’s wisdom in giving the place of 
honour in his book to an episode of the kind known to 
one of our contemporaries as a ‘‘ queer story”. There 
is better work in the volume than this extravaganza in 
which three friends engage to multiply the truth by 
three. Most of the ‘‘other tales” have an Indian 
setting, and would have been written either better or 
not at all—probably better—had Mr. Kipling never 
arrived. Mr. Field conveys a vivid enough impression 
of Burma, but his sketches of Anglo-Indian society are 
of the hackneyed type, tending to melodrama. There 
are possibilities, hardly realised, in one which intro- 
duces a Native State ruled by a half-Europeanised but 
diabolical Rajah. On the whole the book may not 
unfairly be classed as railway or steamboat fiction of a 
readable kind. 


“Clerical Love Stories.” By Alfred B. Cooper. 
London: Isbister. 1903. 35. 6d. 

The ten stories of this volume are written in illus- 
tration of the Ten Commandments. The title of the 
book is not a happy one. They who are of the species 
parson are still of the genus homo, and surely in their 
love affairs at any rate they need not be relegated into 
a separate pen. Nor is it accurate, either, for in four 
of the ten stories the lover is not aclergyman. For 
this relief, however, the reader feels grateful, ‘‘ for all 
change is sweet”. The well-balanced mind has no 
desire to read straight on end the courtships of ten 
clergymen, ten doctors or ten chartered accountants. 
Mr. Cooper deals with the obvious and the superficial, 
and we cannot say that the Ten Commandments find 
in him a heaven-sent illustrator ; but his intentions are 
excellent, and it is quite probable that youthful and 
unsophisticated readers will think ‘‘ Clerical Love 
Stories ” very nice and very pretty. 


‘* Love’s Ghost.” By Edith Escombe. London: Duck- 
worth. 1903. 6s. 

In both the stories contained in this volume there is 
evidence of observation and thought, and some power 
in drawing a certain type of woman, but there is an 
inability to suggest the atmosphere of life, and to render 
those little deflecting influences which make human 
speech in the drama of being differ from the rigidities 
of academic discussion. In ‘‘ Love’s Ghost” the dia- 
logue is entirely academic—variations on a theme; and 
the themes so. treated cannot be considered of great 
interest. The women in each of the stories are drawn 
essentially from the same model, a model concerning 
which a woman should have the more intimate infor- 
mation, and yet she only seems to obtain adequate 
portraiture from a man’s pen. 


“The Pavilions of Love.” By Mildred Shenstone. 
London: Arnold. 1903. 6s. 

“Nice” is the adjective which most aptly describes 
this pleasant little love story. Quite devoid of distinc- 
tion both in style and thought the tale is told quietly 
and unobtrusively and with a certain neatness of work- 
manship. One can imagine that the writer has a very 
orderly mind. There is sufficient sentiment and love- 
making in the book to satisfy the requirements of the 
most exacting reader of this style of fiction. 

“Fire.” By Alice Mangold Diehl. London: Ward, 
Lock. 1903. 35. 6d. 

‘* Jack, a passionate young fellow, flared up. ‘Once 
for all, man, whatever you are, hypocrite or devil or 
Pharisee, or saint, or fool’, he hissed out, clenching 
his fists, ‘ at least behave to me as man to man! Give 
me the chance of killing the gen//eman’ (with scorn) 
‘who has placed me in the power of a vagabond who 
follows me about and threatens and blackmails me—or 
let me be killed by you’... . The Colonel smiled 
faintly.” Mrs. Diehl i dished up many hackneyed 
sensations, but can provoke no thrill beyond a yawn. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Cape of Good Hope Archives: “The Rebellion of 1815, 
generally known as Slachters Nek.” Edited by H. C. V. 
Leibbrandt. Cape Town: Juta & Co.; London: King & 
Son. 1903. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book is precisely what its title implies, namely a collec- - . 
tion of all the papers connected with the Slachters Nek 
rebellion of 1815 and it is in fact nothing more, since no 
general account is given either of the events which led to the 
rebellion or of the rebellion itself and the reader who may 
wish to learn the story must perforce gather it piecemeal from 
nearly a thousand pages of Criminal Records, Annexures, 
Evidence of Witnesses &c. Briefly the story disclosed is one of 
chronic unrest and lawlessness among the Dutch population of 
Cape Colony of which our earliest experience was a small 
rebellion in 1799, only three years after our first occupation on 
its capture from the Dutch. As most people now know, we 
restored the Cape to the Dutch in 1803 and retookit in 1806 
and it was not till the peace of 1814 that we formally annexed 
it. Then, as now, one of the most disaffected portions of the 
Colony was the district of Graaff-Reinett. The commence- 
ment of the trouble apparently arose, to no little extent, from 
the determination of the Boer farmers to treat their Hottentot 
servants exactly as they pleased and a case of alleged ill-usage 
of a native having occurred, the Landdrost summoned the 
offending Boer to appear and the latter declined todoso. Upon 
the Deputy Landdrost going with some troops to apprehend 
him, he fired on them and in the end was himself killed. 
His brother determined to avenge this act and gathered 
around him other malcontents with our rule. This however 
was by no means the only source of sedition. The Special 
Commissicners of Justice appointed by the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Cape Colony to examine into the affair 
of Slachters Nek, and try the rebels, came to the conclusion, 
which is borne out by the evidence now published, 
that there were other and far-reaching causes beyond that of 
personal revenge which prompted the leader Johannes Bezui- 
denhout. There was general dissatisfaction at various measures 
of the new British Government among which were certain 
laws connected with the possession and obtaining of lands. 
But since the majority of the rebels were not land-owners but 
merely nomadic Dutch Boers, the Commissioners came to the 
conclusion that “their dissatisfaction must be sought in 
nothing but malice and a wrong imagination, to which must be 
added that most of them, having grown up in an almost savage 
state and without education, have with difficulty been able to 
accustom themselves to any distipline or subordination.” 
Another leader, Martinus Prinslo, had taken part in the rebel- 
lion of 1799-1800 and had been then sentenced to death and 
only escaped the extreme penalty of the law under a “ general 
pardon” proclaimed by the Dutch after they had taken over 
the colony from us in 1903. It is both curious and instructive 
to note that the popular idea that the Dutch Buers of this period 
entertained ‘“‘an attachment to the old Motherland of Holland ” 
is expressly refuted by contemporary evidence. 


“The Forests of Upper India and their Inhabitants.” By 
Thomas W. Webber. London: Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. ° 


The title selected by Mr. Webber for his book hardly conveys 
a correct impression of what the reader will find within its 
pages. In place of dealing mainly with the forests and the 
forest tribes of Upper India, as the title might lead one to 
expect, Mr. Webber here gives to the public a volume of 
reminiscences dating back some thirty to forty years, when the 
present highly organised Indian Forest Service was still in its 
infancy. It is essentially a book of travel and sport of about a 
generation ago. “J was fortunate in being in the country at a 
time—shortly after the Mutiny—when game of all kinds was 
very plentiful.” It consists of memories mellowed by the lapse 
of many years, and not only describes camp life and jungle 
werk throughout the forest regions of Upper India with 
their ever varying and essentially different characteristics 
as regards both flora and fauna, but also devotes no in- 
considerable space to a description of the forests of Central 
India drained by the river Nerbudda and its tributaries. 
As the preface states, the book consists of “recollections 
of years spent mostly in the forests of Upper India, 
principally in the Himalayas and North-West and Central 
Provinces”, and the author’s object has been “to record such 
incidents as may elucidate the conditions of life in the forests, 
and to treat of the wild animals and men met with and their 
habits, and also casually of the trees and plants that grow 
naturally there”. In reviewing such extracts from old diaries, 
amplified by the random recollections of an elderly forest 
officer long since retired on accouni of broken health, one 
would naturally wish to deal leniently with them ; but anything 
in the shape of exact criticism becomes almost disarmed by the 
direct and rather pathetic admission of the author. “I do not 
pretend to any scientific knowledge of these things.” In such 
circumstances, however, one can only doubt if any substantial 
advantage can accrue either to the general public or to Mr. 
Webber. personally from the publication of a volume of this 
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‘kind. Many recent works deal with travel and sport in the 
alpine and subalpine districts of the Himalayan range, while 
Captain Forsyth’s charming work on “The Highlands of 
Central India”, published about 1868, is still the best book 
that has appeared on camp life and big game shooting 
in that part of India. However, as there are many 
— who like best to draw their knowledge of jungle 
work and life in tents from books of this class read 
amid the comfortable surroundings of a cosy, warm study, 
it may perhaps help to supply a want in this direction. Mr. 
Webber, though not originally a forest officer, saw a good deal 
of the jungle while employed in making the road to the then 
new hill station at Naini Tal. After that, he received an 
appointment in the newly formed Forest Department of India, 
being chiefly engaged on the survey of the more valuable forest 
tracts, his first appointment being that of Forest Surveyor for 
the North-West Provinces. His duties were to visit the forest 
tracts, to demarcate and survey the actual limits of the tree 
jungles, and to prepare maps of them on the small scale of one 
inch to the mile, at the same time reporting on the quantity and 
quality of the timber. For more than twenty years past the 
work of survey has been relegated to the special Forest Survey 
branch, which is gradually completing its operations in all the 
\provinces throughout India, and prepares at a very reasonable 
cost maps of great accuracy and utility on the scale of four 
inches to a mile. 


“The Gowrie Conspiracy and its Special Narrative.” By 
Samuel Cowan. London: Sampson Low. Ios. 6d. net. 

We are unable to discover in Mr. Cowan’s volume anything 
new of much value to the historian. He prints four papers 
read before the Perth Literary and Antiquarian Society in the 
year 1785 by the Rev. James Scott, the Rev. Alexander Duff, 
Mr. James Logan and Mr. William Panton. All these authors 
argue, from the absence of motive and preparation, that the 
Ruthvens were not conspirators, and Mr. Scott attempts to 
discover motives sufficient to tempt the King to murder. Mr. 
Cowan supposes the four authors to be better able to form an 
opinion as being nearer to the event, but inasmuch as that they 
wrote nearly two centuries after the Conspiracy—or murder— 
their approximation date is infinitesimal. An attempt is 
made in the first paper to establish a clear motive for 
the destruction of the Ruthvens—that they were nearer to 
the Crown of England than the King, but we are unable to 
understand the argument. The genealogical facts on which 
it rests are in no sense proved, but assuming the truth of Mr. 
Scott’s speculations and that Gowrie was grandson of Queen 
Margaret—by the least satisfactory of her husbands— it remains 
obvious that he was not her heir. On page 110 Mr. Duff 
dilates on the story that the Earl of Gowrie was present at a 
marriage in Perth on the day of his slaughter, but Mr. Cowan 
has not thought it worth while to verify the story, which, we 
may observe, is not proved by any record. Mr. Duff speaks of 
“Murray the Groom” meaning, we presume, the Master 
Stabular, afterwards Viscount Stormont. Mr. Logan assures 
us that William Cowpar obtained the Bishopric of Galloway 
as a reward for officious testimony. Mr. Panton styles King 
James the most redoubtable of the “ Ruffians” concerned, who 
reigned over several millions of his fellow-creatures, but a 
character so shamefully base is seldom called to act on the 
stage of life. Mr. Cowan discovers yet another motive for 
murder—that the King owed the Earl £80,000. It is not 
by such reasoning that we can now be induced to reject the 
contemporary verdict. 


For ‘*A Book of North Wales” (Methuen. 5s.) Mr. Baring- 
Gould has collected and arranged many facts in history and 
archeology. Concerning national characteristics of the Welsh 
people to-day, he says they are most conservative in all their 
social relations though liberal in their politics. He manages 
somehow or other to hang on to this an attack on the War 
Office.—“ Lincolnshire in History and Lincolnshire Worthies ” 
(Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) is by J. Medcalf, who really should not 
begin his book by “Gentle Reader!” Bolingbroke, Wayn- 
fleet, Whitgift, Dr. Busby, Sir Isaac Newton and Tennyson 
are on his list of famous Lincolnshire natives. His defence of 
Tennyson seems not very necessary. It is a pity he could not 
have dealt more with the wonderful work of reclamation in 
Lincolnshire, in which the marram grass has played so great a 
part.—* The Signs of Old Lombard Street” (Leadenhall Press. 
6s.) by F. E. Hilton Price, which is fully illustrated, is evidently 
the work of a conscientious antiquary. We should say that 
many who care for the story of the City of London will appre- 
ciate the most painstaking way in which Mr. Price has done 
his work.—“ Memorials of Old Northamptonshire” (Bemrose. 
15s. net) is edited by Alice Dryden. The contributors include, 
besides the editor, Sir H. Dryden, Lady Knightley, M. 
Jordain. Formerly books of this class were commonly 

blished by subscription. It shows the greatly increased 
interest taken in county history that many of these books 
are now published in the ordinary way. — “ Shake- 
ag Church” (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net) by J. Harvey 

leom, is an account by a competent authority of the 
architecture of Holy Trinity at Stratford-on-Avon. It deals 
-also with the history ot the church and with its ornaments. The 


lists of these latter, says the author, “bring back to us as 
nothing else can the worship of the church when at its height 
of beauty, and they contrast forcibly with modern ideas as to 
what is fitting. We find no flowers distorted in inartistic tin 
shapes, no little “benediction lights”, none of the pulpit 
frontals and bookmarkers and other stereotyped forms so dear 
to the modern Anglican mind, but we do find a simple grandeur, 
a great flood of colour and appliances of the richest—gol 
silver, silks and rare embroideries far more worthy to decorate 
the sanctuary than the wet moss and decaying evergreens used 
nowadays”.—The City of Liverpool has published a very 
notable handbook for the Congress of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health 1903. The volume is edited by Mr. E. W, 
Hope, the General Secretary of the Liverpool Congress, and 
published by Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool. One of the many 
important features of this public-spirited work is a commercial 
map of the world showing the trade connexions of the port of 
Liverpool.—Black’s “ Guide to Scotland” (A. and C. Black. 
8s. 6d.) is the thirty-third edition. G., E. Mitton writes a 
preface called “ General Advice” for the book. 


* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Aoiit. 37 


M. Charmes devotes his “ Chronique”, and an anonymous 
writer a striking article, to Leo XIII. The former deals more 
particularly with Leo’s attitude towards France and it would 
certainly seem as if the present French Government had not 
requited as it deserved the unmistakable favour which the 
Pontiff showed towards their country, a favour which probably 
contributed not a little towards the restoration of French 
prestige in Europe. The anonymous writer who treats of Leo 
in his attitude towards mankind in general supplies on the 
whole a just and not exaggerated study of a remarkable man. 
He emphasises one fact worth remembering, that he threw open 
the Vatican archives to the student and the historian as they 
had never been opened before. 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 


It would be untrue to say that the tariff question mono- 
polises the August Reviews, but they afford abundant evidence 
of the manner in which Mr. Chamberlain has stirred the public 
mind by his demand for an inquiry into our present trade rela- 
tions with foreign countries and the colonies. The “ Nineteenth 
Century”, the “Fortnightly”, the “National”, and the 
“Monthly”, each prints three articles on the subject ; the 
“ Contemporary ” and “ Blackwood” are content with one each, 
In the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. Eltzbacher gives a very lucid 
account of Germany’s fiscal policy with a view to throwing some 
light on the British case. Full of information though his paper 
is we find in it nothing more instructive than his reference to 
Bismarck, who described British free trade as an excellent 
thing—-for Germany. In private Bismarck derided the Man- 
chester School as “the most colossal and audacious campaign 
of political and economic deception which the world has ever 
seen”, but he took care not to let his opinions get into the 
papers lest England should be warned of the error of her 
economic ways. Mr. Allerdale Grainger, the Agent-General 
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‘for South Australia, shows what may be expected from a 
commercial treaty between Great Britain and Australia, and Mr. 
Maltman Barrie gives a workman’s view of the issue. It will 
not please the free-trader, but neither is it quite all the advocate 
of colonial preference would desire. His aim is to show: 
“ firstly, that the present condition of the British worker is one 
of virtual slavery, and that that slavery is the result of competi- 
tion, which, making use of the surplus in the world-labour 
market, dooms the worker to a subsistence wage. Secondly, 
that that competition is the very soul of, and inseparable from, 
free-trade. And thirdly, that it can only be overcome by pro- 
tective legislation which shall (a) exclude all foreign labour ; 
(4) exclude all foreign products that we can ourselves produce ; 
and (c) shorten the labour day, by Jaw, on the lines of the 
Factory Acts, to such a point that the labour of the whole of the 
workers in the country will be necessary for the satisfaction of 
the wants of the community. The exclusions, it is self-under- 
stood, must apply to our colonies and dependencies as well as 
to foreign nations, for many of them possess a superabundant 
store of cheap labour ; but with this difference in Scot of our 
Colonies, that we should, in return for corresponding advan- 
tages conceded by them to us, purchase from them, in prefer- 
ence to foreign nations, such products as we required and 
could not ourselves produce”. In the “ Fortnightly” Calchas 
is again to the fore with an able paper on Cobdenism and the 
Colonies. “Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents” says Calchas, 
will not find it easy to explain to — audiences why it is 
better to tax Indian tea than to tax finished goods from com- 
titive countries. . . . If existing taxation is to be transferred 
rom tea and sugar to bread and meat in order to secure ex- 
tended facilities of trade with the Colonies, then there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the advantages offered by Preference 
are certain and great, while the sacrifices needed to obtain 
them would be slight, partial and transient”. Canada he 
says which now sends us a fifth of our transatlantic foodstuffs 
has not yet opened up a fiftieth part of her wheat lands—a 
point as to which Mr. Robert Machray’s justification in the 
“ Nineteenth Century ” of Canada’s title to be regarded as the 
granary of the Empire should be studied. In six years the 
wheat production of Manitoba and the North-West Territories 
has increased from 30 million bushels to 126 millions. In 
Manitoba last year 38,000 farmers raised 53 million bushels of 
wheat. What, asks Mr. Machray, would the yield be if there 
were the million farmers for whom there is more than ample 
room? In the “ National” Mr. H. W. Wilson expresses a 
belief that 500,000 square miles of the finest wheat land will 
be brought under cultivation in the Dominion in the next ten 
years. Professor Lujo Brentano’s article in the “ Fortnightly ” 
on “The Proposed Reversal of English Commercial Policy” is 
a quite refreshing restatement of the commonplaces of Man- 
chesterism. Mr. Edward Dicey in the same review makes an 
appeal to the Liberal-Unionists not to run any risks of Home 
Rule through a determination to have nothing to do with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme. As to the position of the Unionist 
free-traders Mr. Henry Hobhouse in the “ Monthly” deplores 
the precipitate action of trusted leaders. Mr. Hobhouse is 
ready to assist inquiry, but announces his decision beforehand. 
Mr. Hugh Bell—also in the “ Monthly”—is Melbournian. 
Everything is well with British trade in his view and 
“Why interfere?” he asks. The third article in the 
“ Monthly” takes the form of a couple of letters interchanged 
between A. and B. in which some points for and against Mr. 
Chamberlain are made. B., the Liberal, writes: ‘‘ Perhaps we 
are justly punished for allowing Campbell- Bannerman to adver- 
tise Chamberlain as the only Imperialist. Win or lose now we 
shall be damned for anti-Colonials.” In the “National” Mr. 
George Peel assures us that preferential tariffs are “ the road to 
ruin”, Mr. Ernest Williams grapples with Lord Goschen’s now 
famous speech, shows the free-trader at bay, and gives some 
facts which he hopes will prove an antidote to the bread tax 
prejudice. ‘“ Blackwood” is frankly alarmist. It compares or 
rather contrasts British trade progress with that of the United 
States, Germany and France, and it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that if something is not done in the near future there 
must be shipwreck of many of our industries. Mr. L. H. 
Courtney in the “ Contemporary” condemns “Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Balloon”, as premature and abortive from the Imperial 
standpoint and frankly confesses himself opposed to “the root 
idea of national efficiency”. Mr. Courtney is convinced that 
both the working-man and the Empire would suffer by any 
departure from our present free-imports system. He would 
apparently be prepared to take things for nothing if the 
foreigner would only send them. What would happen when 
the foreigner had killed every home industry is a point which 
does not concern economists like himself in their anxiety to 
secure everything as cheaply as possible whether wages are 
being earned to pay for it or not. 


Chief of the miscellaneous political and literary articles is 
Lord Rosebery’s in the “ Monthly” on Tomline’s estimate of 
Pitt, an unpublished chapter in which Lord Rosebery is now 
enabled to print “by the kindness of Mr. Pretyman”. The 
chapter strikes us as chiefly important because it has afforded 
Lord Rosebery a peg for a charming introduction, pregnant 
with epigram. Thus with reference to Whig slanders on Pitt : 


“ All this may be easily explained and condoned by long exclu- 
sion from office. Angels would be soured by long opposition 
if indeed it could be imagined that Angels would ever be mixed 
up with politics. . . . The venom of mere rancour passes like 
the poison of a gnat”. Then as to the duty of a biographer; 
“ Reticence, unguided by discrimination, reticence which seems 
the effect of an absolute vow of silence, is a biographical vice”, 
In “Blackwood” Sigma continues his amusing personalia 
dealing this time largely with the bishops he has known. Most 
of his stories are old friends, but they bear retelling. One of 
the happiest bits is the following of Palmerston and Wilber- 
force. Palmerston proposed to drive to church but Wilberforce 
insisted on walking. ‘ Accordingly the Bishop started on foo 
and after a few minutes down came the rain. When it had 
settled into a steady downpour, Palmerston’s brougham came 
up, and Pam, putting his head out of the window, exclaimed, 
with roguish triumph— 
‘ How blest is he who ne’er consents 
‘By ill advice to walk.’ 


The Bishop, however, was equal to him, for he instantly 


retorted— 
‘Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
Where men profanely talk’ ”. 


In the “ Nineteenth Century” Miss Camilla Jebb gives some 
facts about Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, the interest in whom 
has been started by Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter”. Miss Jebb’s admirable essay should 
be read in conjunction with that in the “ Edinburgh” 
to which we referred last week. The two afford an excellent 
idea of the social and literary life of Paris in the eighteenth 
century. In the “Fortnightly” Mr. Archibald Hurd indicates 
“the navy that we need” and the best way in his opinion to 
get it with due regard to considerations of economy. “ Japan’s 
Position in the Far East” is described by Mr. Alfred Stead. 
He shows that “ while anxious for peace to enable her indus- 
trial developments to grow without interruption, Japan is not 
a peace-at-any-price nation”. While Mr. Stead explains how 
she is strengthening her hold over Korea, Mr. George Lynch 
in the “ Nineteenth Century ” describes the steps taken towards 
the “ Japanisation of China”. In the “Contemporary” Mr. 
Harry Quilter follows up Mr. D. S. MacColl’s attack on the 
Chantrey Bequest. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


IENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR Se AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booewen, Lonpvon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New — Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discoun 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 


TO GLAISHER’S sme BOOK IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purch ders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM "GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


HE PRESS.—Sub-Editor—Reporter (verbatim). 
WANTED for leading Indian_Daily. Must be single, and not over 25. 
Excellent prospects for suitable man. Post (copies only) testimonials as to character 
and qualifications to ‘‘ Inp1a,” care of —— ALLEN Bros. & Co., 14 Devon- 
shire Square, Bishopsgate Street, London. E. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
“A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 

MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the~ 
‘*LamMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HE Committee require the services of 
(a) One additional INS ECTOR OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ; 


commencing sal ry PINs and 

(b) Two ASSIST NSPECTORS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ;. 
at a commencing salary, in each case, of £200 per annum. 

Applications, stating age (which, in the case of the Assistant Inspectors, must 
not exceed 27 years), previous experience, and qualifications (including University 
distinctions, if any), accompanied by COPIES of three recent testimonials, to 
addressed to the undersigned, so as to be received on or before Saturday, the 
2end August. 

The canvassing of members of the Committee is strictly prohibited, and will be. 
considered a disqualification. 

EDWARD M. HANCE, 


Director of "Elementary Education, 
Education Offices, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 
July 17; 1903. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 


N EXAMINATION will be held at the above- 
School on Tuesday, SEPTEMBER 81, 1903, and on the following days, 

for hlling up about 20 Vacancies on the Foundation. 
Full particulars of the Examination can be obtained on application to the 


Bursar. 


ST. PAUUS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — 
Colet Court, Hammersmith Road, W. 


HE School will Re-open for Michaelmas Term on 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16tu. 
J. BEWSHER, M.A., Head Master. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—Pretiminary ScientiFic (M.B. 
Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this. 
Examination will begin on October 1st. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 
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_The Saturday Review. 


DAVID? NUTT, 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


‘WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. Fifth Edition. 16mo. 


cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
*,* This Volume contains the Hospital poem. 
LONDON VOLUNTARIES. Second Edition of 
** The Song of the Sword.” 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
*," The above two volumes are reprinted, with omissions, additions, and 
m: 


POEMS. Demy 8vo. with Photogravure of 
Author’s bust by Rodin. 5th Edition, cloth, 6s. 


HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER. ‘Second 
. Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A SONG of SPEED (1903). Crown 8vo. sewed, 
(Is. 1d. post free). 


VIEWS and REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 
tions. 2 vols, 16mo. cloth, each §s. net. 
Vol. I. LITERATURE. | Vol. II. ART. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


A CRITICISM of Dr. ATKINSON’S GLOS- 
SARY to Vols. I.-Y. of the ANCIENT LAWS 
of IRELAND. By Wuittey Stoxgs, D.C.L., Foreign 
Associate of the Institute of France. Demy 8vo. sewed, 
Is. net (Is. 2d. post free). 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGES IN 
SCHOOLS, 1888. By the late W. H. Wipcery, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. sewed, Is. net (1s. 1d. post free). 


The CHATELAINE of VERGI. A Thirteenth- 
Century French Romance done into English by ALICE (Mrs. 
W.) Kemp-WELCH, with Introduction by L. BRANDIN, Ph.D., 
contemporary Illustrations, and Old French Text. 2s. net 
(2s. 2d. post free). 

“With the exception of ‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,’ we know nothing more 
charming in Old French Romance than ‘ The Chatelaine of Vergi,’ now a into 
‘English, and as it seems to us, very well ‘done’ indeed. Mrs. Kemp-Welch has 
rmanaged, in process of translation, to save the delicate perfume of the 
‘Tomance to a very degree. The chatm of the book is greatly en 
bythe photographic reproductions of the exquisite carvings on a fourteenth. 
-century ivory casket in the British Museam representing the main incidents of 
the tragedy.” —Morning Post. 


“* «Done into English’ prose with simple art and truly captivating effect.” 


THE MARRIAGE of CUPID and PSYCHE. 
Translated from the Latin of Apuleius by CHARLES STUTTAFORD. 
With Four Designs by JEssig MOTHERSOLE. Royal 8vo. 
Printed at the Ballantyne Press in Red and Black, in a Limited 
Issue of 500 Copies, on the finest Arnold Hand-made Paper. 
Bound in vellum, ros. 6d. net. 


ON the LITERARY THEORIES of TAINE 
AND HERBERT SPENCER. Two Lectures by A, T. W. 
Borsporr, Ph.D., Professor at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith. Crown 8vo. iv-69 pp. Is» net. 

*,* As i of the 
years. 


FOUR OLD-IRISH SONGS OF SUMMER 
AND WINTER... Edited and Translated by KuNo MEYER. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, 2s. net (2s. 2d. post free). 

-at a time (eighth and ninth century) when the only other mpeg? | of European 

‘literature was that of our Anglo-Saxom On the Celtic, as on the 

Britain boasts the oldest and most beautiful af 


FROM A LONDON GARDEN. Poems. By 
A. St. Joun Apcock. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“This remarkable volume......The London Garden from which he writes seems 
one of those retreats of the spirit which Marcus Aurelius desired amid the tumult 
-of Roman life.” — Bookman. 

“ Recalls the Elizabethan masters.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“Tone, thoroughness, distinction, and dignity." —S¢. James's Gasette. 


HANDBOOK OF SPOKEN EGYPTIAN 


ARABIC, co a Short Grammar and an, lish- Ara bic 
Vocabulary of Current Words and Phrases. By SELDEN 
WILLmorg, M.A., one of the two J of the ve Court 


of Appeal, Cairo, Author of “ The Spoken 
16mo. cloth, 23. 
192 


THIS WEEE? BOOKS. 
Van Eyck (Francis C. Weale). Unicorn Press, 


Mined (Herbert P. Horne). Unicorn Press. 2s. 6¢. net, 


. FICTION. 
The Countess and the King’s Diary (Percy White). Nash. 6s. 
Thraldom (Helen Prcthero-Lewis). John Long. — 6s. 
Count Zarka (Sir William Magnay). Ward, Lock. 7 
= Triumph of Jill (F. E. Young). John Long. — 6s. 
The Son of a Strange Woman (Raymond Quier). Holmes. 35. 6d, 
Seven of Them (Mrs. E. M. Davy). Walter Scott Publishing 
Com 
Frank Baylis ( (John Crane), Walter Scott Publishing Company. 55, 
The Land of Regrets (Fendall-Currie). Constable. 6s. 
Chris of All-Sorts {S. Baring-Gould). Methuen. 6s. 
Gordon Keith (Thomas Nelson Page). Heinemann. 6%. 


HIsTory. 
Buddhist India (T. W. Rhys Davids). Unwin. 5s. 


REPRINTS. 
The Works of Charles Lamb (Vols. VI. and VII.).. Dent. 7s. net. 
TRAVEL. 


Handbook for Travellers in Scotland (Scott Moncrieff Penney), 


Stanford. 10s. 6d. 
VERSE. 


Northern Lyrics (Fred. G. Bowles). Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Book of the Peach, The (H. W. Ward). Walter Scott Publishing 
25. 6d. 

teed Essays (Lord Macaulay). 3 vols. Methuen. 
I 

Essays in Byff. Walter Scott Publishing Company. 2s. 6d. 

Highways and Byways (Inglis Allen). Constable. 35. 6d. 

New Zealand Colony, The. Arnold. ts. 

Parent’s Assistant, The (Maria Edgeworth). Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Romantic Tales from the Panjab (Rev. Charles Swynnerton). 

Constable. 215. net. 

Truth about an Author, The. Constable, 35. 6d. 

William Makepeace Thackeray (Edited by Walter Jerrold). Dent 
35.. net. 

eee AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST :—The National Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Monthly Review, 2s. Scribner’s IS.5 
The Magazine, 55.; The Sunday Magazine, Good 
Words, 6d.; Lippincott’s Magazine, 2§¢.; La Revue 
Revue des Revues ”), Mercure de France, 2/7.25; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7.; Deutsche Rundschau, 3%.; The 
New Liberal Review, 1s.; The Musical Times, 4¢.; Cassier’s 
Magazine, Is. 


“‘THE CHRISTIAN WORLD” of July 30 says: 


“ The Daily News is demonstrating that a clean, moral daily 
newspaper can be made to pay. Some time ago all racing and 
betting news was excluded from its columns; now all advertise- 
ments of alcoholic liquors are likewise banished. The high moral 

purpose which dictated this policy has had its reward. Instead of 
suffering financial loss, Zhe Dasly News has reaped unexpectedly 
rapid benefit. The circulation of the paper is increasing every 
month at the rate of 1,000 a day, and a heavy loss has been con- 
verted into an actual profit. At the end of September Zhe Daily 
News is to be enlarged to sixteen pages. This week a special 
morning train has been started so that the paper may be on sale 
in Birmingham and other Midland cities and towns by half-past six 
each morning. The anti-betting and anti-liquor policy has largely 
changed the constituency of the paper, and is winning it friends in 
various quartets. Dean Kitchin, of Durham, has by a private letter 
from the Deanery beer urging temperance people to give their warm 
friendship and help to a newspaper which consistently keeps up a high 
moral tone and treats all questions from the point of view of en- 
lightened Christianity. We wish Zhe Daily News a continuance of 
the prosperity it its = innovation.” 


By Special Newspaper Train from London 


News 


is now on Sale every Morning in 


BIRMINGHAM... ... 6.30. 
NOTTINGHAM ... ... ... 6.30. 
SHEFFIELD 
Other Midland and | Northern Towns at an early hour. 


Sold by all Newsagents aud at all Railway Bookstalls ; 


OR POST FREE: 
One Week, 9d.; Foar Weeks, 3j-; One Quarter, 9/9. 


BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Important Offer to Readers of the 
“Saturday Re Review.”’ 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 


by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Henry Duackiey, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
£3 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 
£1 I3s. 3d., in instalments, or, if you prefer to 

pay cash, a further eeerent af Is. Sd. may be 
leducted. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’ FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain’ s new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 


Morley’s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 


WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 


THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 


Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6d., making £3 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal primciples with which they deal 
are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 


’ the Order Form below and send without delay, or 
be too late. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RICHARD HEATH. 


2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. M. 


. Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 


3 and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 

and 6.-BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
DICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
(*VERAX ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8.—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THOROLD ROGERS. 2 Vols. 

9 and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THorotp RocErs. 2 Vols. 

11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
sng By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 

and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 

INS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 

Preparatory Note by his 
McCarthy, M.P. 

By Joun Mor ey. 
2 Vo 

17-—THE GLADSTONE COLONY.— By James Francis 
Hoean, M.P. 

18.-_COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 

E.—By Henry DuNCKLEY VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BarTH, the Right Hon. LEONARD CouRTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M,P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 
SUBSCRIPTION— Order 


Son, and an Introduction by Justin 


+ +1903. 
To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton 'W. 
I enn 11/3. Please send me THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF 
Bound { make to you, or anyone you appeint, 3 


m of 
before my payments are completed. If for any reason = ae fill 
this order, the return of my Goposts shall cancel this coder. 


an Fe in Mrs. Miss, or title.) 4 
that District at the © 
[Indicate here Rail or Carriers. 


Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s. 3d. 
The Books can be inepestod: at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 


Messrs. LONGMANS & (0.’s LIST. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, LL.D. Edinburgh, Ph.D. Gottingen, &e 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
Vol. IV. 1655-1656. With 5 Maps and Index to the Complete Work. 
| Just published, 

*,* This Volume contains the Supplementary Chapter, which was 
all that Mr. Gardiner left ready for press of the proposed Fourth 
Volume of the 8vo. Edition. This. Supplementary Chapter is also 
issued in 8vo0. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES : 


A Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of Great. 
Britain and the United States. 
By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 
Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


** A book which may be regarded as a highly useful addition to the literature of 
industry.”—Daily News. 

“An economic study of the highest merit, and comes most seasonsbly at the- 
present moment.” —Dazly Mail. 


DOUBTS ABOUT DARWINISM. 


By A SEMI-DARWINIAN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MORS ET VICTORIA. (Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


*.* This is a drama in three acts, the scene of which ts laid in 
France, shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


CLYTAEMNESTRA : Tra agedy. 
By ARNOLD F. GRAVES. With a Preface by Roserr TYRRELL, 
Litt.D., D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

*,* This is not a Greek play in English, but a Greek story treated 

Srom the standpoint of the modern dramatist. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE NATURAL 
HISTORY of ANIMALS: 


The Animal Life of the World in its various 
Aspects and Relations. 
BY 

J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 

Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 

Aberystwith. 

Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and 
Black and White Plates, and Engravings in the. 

Text by Eminent Animal Artists. _ 


In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, price 7/- net each.. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY,. 
34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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THE 
Daily Chronicle 

Largest Circulating 


Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom, 


but has an extensive and influential Sale on 
the Continent, in all the Colonies of the 
British Empire, and in America. 


THE GREAT SALE IS RAPIDLY INCREASING. 


TEN OR TWELVE PAGES. 


The Best, Brightest, and Most 
Interesting Paper. 


The high position which this Journal has 
attained amongst the best class of Advertisers 
has considerably enhanced its value as a 
medium. 


Whilst devoting considerable attention to 
Parliamentary, Political, and Commercial In- 
telligence, maintains all the Leading Charac- 
teristics of a First-class General and Family 
Newspaper. 


Special prominence is given to Literature, 
Science, and Art, and from time to time 
Interesting Articles by the Best Writers on 
Social and Domestic Topics appear. 


Property Notes appear every Saturday, 
containing full particulars of properties sold 
and business transacted at the Mart. 


Nearly a whole page is devoted every day 
to Financial and Monetary matters, as well 
as to -the Reports of Meetings of Public 
Companies. 


_ Special reports of Bank returns (home and 


foreign) and of Railway Traffic receipts as 
issued. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
‘ite EET, E.( 


Che Garden 


A 16/- WORK FOR 3/6 DOWN, 


and the Balance by Monthly Instalments of 2/6, 


_ So many-phased is the hobby of Gardening when seriously carried 
out, that to give a brief practical exposition of the whole subject 
bristles with difficulties. It is doubtless this that in the past deterred 
so many of those literary workers attracted by a fascinating subject, 
even when armed with knowledge gained by experience, from making 
the attempt to produce a general work upon Gardening. Between, 
for instance, such an Encyclopedic work as Nicholson’s ‘* Dictionary 
of Gardening” and the small Handbook appealing to the Beginner 
in Horticulture, there was a great gulf to be bridged if that vast 
public known to be favourable to Gardening as an enlightened 
and fascinating ‘pursuit were to be reached. It was with the 
idea of reaching these that the Publisher issued Drury’s ‘ Boox 
OF GARDENING,” and the measure of success the work has 
attained, alike in the States and in this Country, combined with 
the flattering reception it received at the hands of the Press, justifies 
the Publisher in thinking that his object has been partially attained, 
Still, the work, from its very width of scope, was of necessity a costly 
one to produce, and therefore the published price was correspondingly 
high, and only the comparatively well-to-do could afford to possess 
themselves of the work. It was suggested to the Publisher to issue it 
in Parts; but such a method in the past he had already tried and 
found wanting. What therefore seemed to be a practical way out of 
the difficulty of widening the clien?2/e was to issue it on Terms that 
place the beok within the reach of all. 

At the inception of the Work, the Editor, desirous of obtaining for 
each chapter the best treatment possible, conceived the idea of getting 
Specialists for each Subject or group of subjects into which the Work 
is divided. However skilled and energetic a man may be, he cannot 
in a lifetime hope to excel in all branches of Horticulture. By 
specialising, therefore, monotony of treatment was avoided, and the 


garden-loving public had the benefit of the concentrated essence of — 


everything that came within the range of Practical Horticulture. . 

Apart, too, from the subjects usually finding a place in the average 
works upon general Gardening, there are included in the ‘‘ Book or 
(GARDENING ” many that are quite foreign to them. In this category 
may be classed LANDSCAPE GARDENING, AQUATIC PLANTs, PALMS 
and BAMBOOs, ORCHIDS, MANURES, PLANT PROPAGATION, and 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE Fors. Then, too, in no general work are 
important subjects like Trees and Shrubs and Florists’ Flowers so 
comprehensively treated as in this one. It is this width of field, and 
the method of covering it by means of Specialists, that constitute the 
backbone of the work, and that has made a name for it abroad as well 
as here. 

VEGETABLE and FRuIT CULTURE are very strong sections. The 
importance of a thorough knowledge of these to the majority of 
gardeners is too well known to need insistence thereon; while 
equally important is it for the modern gardener to know at least the 
more formidable of his foes and the more helpful of his friends, and 
this was accordingly made a feature. In every noteworthy department 
throughout the book a number of half-tone and other illustrations have 
been used to help in the education of the beginner, or to elucidate or 
to heighten any part of the text that may seem to require such further 
aids. There are altogether some 1200 pages of text in twenty-seven 
Chapters, while the Illustrations reach the very large total of 720. 
Altogether, the “‘ Book or GARDENING ” is one of the most beautiful 
as to get up, the most practical as to contents, and quite the most 
exhaustive of its kind ever put upon the market. 


Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. B) 


To Mr. L. Upcotr 
BazAAR BuILpINGs, Drury Lang, W.C. 


Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of Drury’s 
* Book of Gardening,” in 1 vol., cloth gilt, published at 16s., for which 
I enclose 38. 6d. I undertake to pay the balance in five Monthly 
Instalments of 2s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said Book until all 
the instalments are paid. 


and 
Address: | bodes 


Dab... 


P.O. and Cheque to be-made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, as above. 
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CO.’S STANDARD WORKS. 


THE EYVYERSLEY SERIES. 
Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. aad. Arranged. by G. W. E. 
In 2 vols. 
Ar n 
Vol. I. Genesis —Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1Kings—E€sther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isalah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi, 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLaRD, 2 vols. 


Bean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 


Edition. 9 vols. 


Miscellaneous Essays. 

Dante, and other Essays. ‘ 

St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this Series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 


Occasional Selected from Zhe Guardian, The Times, 
and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Edited by his 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. 
Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcu. 
Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 
F.R.8. Edited by Sir Lesuiz STerHen and Sir FrepEerick 
Pottocx. Third Edition. In 2 vols, 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 
tion by JoHN Mor vey. 
| Essays. | Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
_ The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward | Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Apis 
RIGHT. 2 vols. cw tion. 
1871- Edited by W. A. Wricurt. bad Fanny 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


WriGutT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by.T. SauNDERs. 


*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Gray's Collected Works In Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


Creen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 
LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. ~ 2 vols, 


Oxford Studies. By Joun RicHarp Green. Edited by 
Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss K. NorGate. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 


RicHarD GREEN. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions 


and Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘The Forest Laven.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


Essays. 
of the Modern 
Cuides of English Thought in 


Theological Essays. 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols, 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 

Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Solence and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other a 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Modern Greeoe. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “The P. of 
Greece ” and ‘*‘ Byron in By Sir manera C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L.. 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 
Charles Lamib’s Collected Works. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon east M.A, 6 vols, 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
a Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLEs and MAry Lams. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Arncer, M.A. 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., 


The Pootical ‘Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
John Morley's Collected Works. 11 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Enoyolopeedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. 1 vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies In Literature. 1 vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


. H. Mvers, M.A. 


classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Ks 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of 
Lectures and Essays. 


Ecce Homo. | Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in =— 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
“tops, 2s. each, 
Works James Smetham. 
With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH 
and Davigs. With a Portrait. 
Edited by WILLIAM DavVIEs. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 
ew ition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Besaye | in the History of Religious Thought In the 


By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D. Bishop of 

The Works of Wordsworth. Bdited by Prof. Knicut. 
volume contains a Vignette etched by 


Postical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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LA REYUE 
(Ancienne REVUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. XIIe ANNEE, Richement illustrés. 
Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. Directeur: Jean Finor. 


Au ar de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d’ws an pour LA REVUE, ricHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les des revues frangaises et étrangéres"” (Les Débats). _ 

Revue parait Ze 1¢r et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politigues, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les + acon regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 

clus. 
= s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l'étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The Only Paper which gives all sides of the 
great Fiscal Discussion. 


Special Articles: 
DEGENERATE OR NOT DEGENERATE? 
Mr. F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 

THE CHARGE of the TRITE BRIGADE. 


Price 2d. weekly. 
Office : 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


The Best Short Stories by the Best Prose Writers, the most interesting 
Special Articles both Grave and Gay, the most Caustic Comments 
on Current Affairs, the most carefully considered Reviews of the 
Latest Books, the most Captious Criticism of the Newest Plays, the 
Latest Gossip from the Leading Clubs, and the Funniest Anecdotes 
of the most Amusing People, will be found each week in 


“TO-DAY” 


THE UNIQUE WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE- 
JOURNAL. 
Published every WEDNESDAY. Price TWOPENCE. 
WITTIEST OF ALL THE WEEKLIES. 


In the issue of TO-DAY for August 5 appears the first of a series 
of Twelve Sporting Sketches, entitled 


REYNARD’S REMINISCENCES, 


Being the Leading Incidents in the adventurous Life of a Fox, told by 
himself, and edited 


By HAROLD TREMAYNE, 


Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Gentleman Horse-Dealer,” ‘*Two 
Women,” &c. 
(N.B.—Each of these incidents will be complete in itself, and therefore, 
the series is connected a thread of common interest, each instalment can 
read independently of the foregoing.) 


SOME OTHER CONTENTS. 
“No. 1,249” 
(Complete Short Story), 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of ‘East of Suez,” &c. 
THE SIMPLICITY OF NEIL MUNRO. 


CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. 
No. X. A LONDON EVENING PAPER. 


LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


BUY “TO-DAY” TO-DAY. 


RAND MINES NOTICES. 


MR. ANDREW MOIR sends out the following Notices to Share. 


holders : — 
GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Sixth 


Arnual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the. 
Board Room of Exploration Building, Joh burg, on Wednesday, 14th October. 
1903, at 11 A.M., for the following business ; — . 

(1) To receive and considex the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and: 
Revenue Account for the year ending 31st July, 1903, and the Reports of 
the Directors and Auditors. 

(2) To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. H. W. Glenny and C. S. Gold-- 
mann, who retire in rotation in accordamce wi provisions of the 
Company’s Articles of Association, but are eligible, and offer themselves for 
re-election. 

(3) To elect Auditors in the place of Messrs. Howard Pim and C. L. Andersson 

Co., who retire but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their remunera.. 
tion for the past audit. 

(4) To transact general business. 
€ _ Transfer Books will be closed from 14th to 20th October, 1903, both days. 
inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their option produce same, at the 
places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 

the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 1 London Wall Buildings, London. 
od E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the 

eeting. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Sixth 

Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the- 

Board Room of Exploration Building, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 14th October, 
1903, at 3 P.M., for the following business :— 

(1) To receive and consider the Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Accoun? for the year endiug 31st July, 1903, and the Reports of 
the Directors and Auditors. 

(2) To elett two Directors in the place of Messrs. H. A. Rogers and W. H. 

lenny, who retire by rotation in accordance with the visions of the 
Company’s Articles of Association, but who are eligible and offer themselves 
for re-election. 

(3) To elect Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co. and J. N. 
Webb, who retire but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their remunera~ 
tion for the past audit. 

(4) To transact general business. ; 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 14th to the 2oth October, 1903, both 
inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their option produce same, at the 
places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before- 

the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 1 London Wall Buildi London, 
a E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the hokling of the 

eeting. 

(c) At the Frangaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding 
of the Meeting. 


MASHONALAND AGENCY. 


; | ‘HE annual general meeting of the Mashonaland 
Agency, Limited, was held on Thursday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Mr. Percy Tarbutt (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. G. Sidgreaves) read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, observed that sirice the last 
meeting the number of shares issued had been increased to 398,976, by the sale of 
18,408 shares in the market at a premium of £16,710. By far the most important 
item in the accounts was the amount written off the Company’s investments. The 
directors had thought it necessary to write off the whole of the reserve—namely, 
£48,32¢, plus an additional sum of £25,625 from the profits realised during the year. 
This ly drastic had become necessary principally on account of the 
disappointments met with in connexion with the working of the Beatrice Mine. 
The mine had been worked for a considerable period, and had produced some 
£77,582 worth of gold, and had yielded a little over an ounce to the ton ; and, in 
fact, the mine itself came up in every way to the anticipations made by the engi- 
neers before crushing was commenced ; but, unfortunately, circumstances arose 
which not only left no profit on this working, but landed the Company in debt. 


Those circumstances were those they were all heartily sick of—viz., the difference - 


caused by the cattle disease in Rhodesia. The mine was entirely dependent upon 
cattle transport for its supply of fuel and stores, so that when the cattle disease swept 
off the whole of the cattle it was impossible to work the mine at a profit, although 
it was such a rich one. When the mill was shut down the Beatrice Company was. 
440,000 in debt, of which amount this Company had advanced £33,009. An addi- 

tional £20,0ee had been arranged for to carry on the further development of the 
mine. The properties, claims, &c., stood at £260,843, or £23,000 less than last 

year, the diff e being d for by the sale of shares in the market, which 

realised a profit of £38,000. The farms and stands showed an increase of £2,000, 
and represented the value in the Company’s books of the copper claims which the 

board had taken up in the Gwaai district. Replying to questions put to him in a 
letter from a shareholder, he said that while the markets were so bad the directors 
dared not deplete their exchequer by declaring a dividend. The Company practi 

cally held about a quarter of the total issued capital of the Wankie (Rhodesia) Coal, 
Railway, and Exploration Company. In regard to the Wankie coal, the directors: 
had received a cable from their general manager in Rhodesia to the effect that the 
trial of the coal made by the De Beers Company proved that it was of high grade, 
and had given excellent results in the bodlers. 

Mr. H. L. Stokes (managing director) seconded the motion, and im doing so 
referred at some length to the development work which is being carried on on the 
various properties in which the Company are i d. . 

Mr. H. Wilson Fox, in reply to a shareholder, said that the position in Rhodesia 
to-day in respect of native labour was not unhopeful. There was a tendency on the 
part of the natives to remain longer at the mines. It was quite clear, however, 
that unless the labour question was-cleared up for the Rand, it would not be cleared 
up for Rhodesia. It was known last week that the railway was within seven miles 
of the Wankie coal mine, and it was now only a question of weeks when connexion 
would be established. ‘od 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 
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LONDON BANKING COMPANY, LTD. 


Registered under ‘‘ The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 


REPORT adopted at the Hatr-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, the 6th August, 1903. 
JOHN GREEN, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June last, have to report that, after 
paying interest to customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £26,729 16s. 6d. for rebate on 
bills not due, the net profits amount to £293,373 10s. 1d. From this sum have been deducted £25,000 transferred to Premises Account, and 
£0,000 carried to Reserve Fund, leaving £218,373 10s. 1d., which, with £86,728 15s. 11d. balance brought forward from last account, leaves 
available the sum of £305,102 6s. 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require 
£220,000, leaving the sum of £85,102 6s. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 

The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after 
Monday, 17th August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 30th June, 1903. 
Cr. 

To Capital subscribed £ 8,000,000 By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
id up.. 2,000,000 0 O with Bank of England  79475,883 17 9 
Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, on 2 and at Notice, covered by 


it Accounts, with Interest accrued, 216179434 i 8 


Ciscnllar Motes, Be. 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by 
Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- 


10. Io 
44,142,899 4 11 Investments, viz. :— ‘ 
Consols registered and in Certificates, New 
24 per Cents., and National War Loan 
(£6,8094,491 7s. 11d., of which £347,150 
Consols is lodged for Public Accounts) ; 


1,327,568 18 2 


Net Proft for the Half Wean after making ae 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts... 293,373 10 i Stish 7,186,350 13 3 
India Government Stock and India Govern- ~ 
268,373 10 ment Guaranteed Railway Stocks and ~ 
Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
218,373 10 1 Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last benture Stock and Colonial Bonds......... 1,775,140 6 Ir 
305,102 6 Discounted Bills Current 8,420,843 17 3 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office 


27,351,708 1 Iz 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 


by the Bank (as per Contra)..............0+006 1,327,568 18 2 
Bank Premises in London and Country, 
with Fixtures and Fittings ............ nee 741,248 9 2 
Less amount transferred from Profit and 
Loss. 25,000 0 Oo ‘ 
_- 716,248 9 2 


449,502,300 5 7 449,502,300 5 7 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Dr. 4 d. Cr. 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, in- By Balance brought forward from last ACCOUNE ......:...ccscessessesereeees 86,728 15 11 
cluding Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making provision for Bad and 
Directors’ Remuneration. . 31c,187 7 2 Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £2 287 19s. od. brought 
. Transferred to the Credit of Premises A 25,000 0 0 from 31st D ber last . 798,144 2 6 
Carried to Reserve Fund 50,000 0 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New A a 26,729 16 6 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half-Year ..... Snail 
I per cent 
Balance carried forward 
305,102 6 oO 
£884,872 18 5 4884,872 18 5 
* * In accordance with the Provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
Examined and andiced by us, our requi as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have 
5 examined the Balance-sheet and Profit ax Loss Account, dated the 30th June, 
(Signed) 1903, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks there 


J. J. CATER, Audit Com- 

JOHN GREEN, . } mittee of 

C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, ! Directors. 
H. DEAN, Head Office Manager. 
RICHD. LEMON, Country Manager. 
G. K. SMITH, Chief Accountant. 


Londen and County Banking Company, Limited, 
x7th July 1903. 


registered, and the other investments of the Bank. e have also examined 
the several Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, 
Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in 
our opinion the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn 
up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Company’s affairs as shown by the 


books of the Company. 
(Signed) GEO. H. FABER, 
HY. GRANT 
THOS. HORWOOD, 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
23rd July, 1903. 


Auditors. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given, that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company, at the 


rate of ro per cent. for the half-year ending 30th June, 1903, together with a Bonus 


ef 1 per cent., will be payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office 2: Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, on or after Monday, the 17th instant. 


a2 Lombard Street, 7th August, 1903. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H ATKINSON, Secretary. 
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MESSRS, METHUEN'S NEW 


wv 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL. 


By J. E. C. BODLEY, Author of “ France.” 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
The Appendix contains 8,000 names of persons invited to Westminster Abbey. 
There is also a ROYAL EDITION on Japanese vellum. A few copies are for sale, and the price is 


Twenty Guineas net. 


This fine Edition is specially bound in Levant Morocco by Mr. DouGLtas CocKERELL, 


“ This book forms a magnificent tribute to the position of the Crown in the modern Empire, and stamps the author an English historian of the first rank.”—A theneum, 
‘* This splendid story which Mr. Bodley tells with a felicity and a good taste which are never at fault.” —Standard. 


“An exceedingly remarkable book. A profound and brilliant study of our constitutional hi 


- Mr. Bodley has proved himself worthy of the Royal confidence by 


producing a hook which, in elevation as well as vivacity of style, in largeness of view, and in wide, judicious, and unexaggerated criticism, is likely to become a twentieth- 


century ic.” —Daily Tevegraph. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 
LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. 
In 7 vols. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


VOL. V. IS NOW READY. 


Messrs. Methuen will commence on August ist the issue of all the 


novels of Alexandre Dumas, newly translated into English, and 
published at 6d., is., and 1s. 6d., according to their length; orin | 


cloth, with Coloured Illustrations, at 2s. 6d. each. Of these novels, 
70 in number, at least 30 have never been translated into Eng 
The first volumes will be— 


THE PRINCE OF THIEVES. Translated 


by A. R. ALLINSON. .Demy 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Translated. 


by A. R. ALLINSON. With a long Introduction by ANDREW 
Lanc. Demy 8vo. paper covers, Is. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W.A. Dutt. 


Assisted by numerous Contributors. With 48 Coloured and 29 
Uncoloured Illustrations by FRANK SOUTHGATE. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 


‘A comprehensive and well-turned-out volume, enriched by numerous water- 
colour drawings.” — Times. 
Delightful illustrations "—Oxztlook. 
Far and away the most comprehensive work on Broadland. The charm is 
immensely increased by the highly artistic illustrations of Mr. Frank Southgate.” 
Eastern Daily Press. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
By Lorp Macautay. Edited by F. C. Montacvueg, M.A. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. The only edition of this book 
completely annotated. 


A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. By S. 


BartnG-GouLp. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 
This book is uniform with Mr. Baring-Gould’s books on Devon, 
Dartmoor, and Brittany. 


A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By J. F. Swett. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A charming graph, copiously illustrated, of a well-loved corner of 
England.” —Daily News. 

“This is of the best typ> of literary guide-book ; it brings the scent of the 
moor to London, and it will double the value of a holiday on Exmoor.” ; 


Daily Chrenicle. 
charming and valuable work.” —Punch. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. By Rocer Pocock. 


An authentic autobiography and story of adventures during the last 
twenty years. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN | 


FLOWERS. By Mrs. STEPHEN Batson. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A very complete and concise guide in alphabetical order. 


DERBYSHIRE By J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., 


F.S.A. 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid to 
Composition. By S. E..W1npott, M.A., Christ’s Hospital 
School. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Key 5s. net. 


Illustrated by J. C. WALL. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s.; | - 


| THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. 
| ** A really brilliant idea brilliantly carried out.”—Sphere. 
“The charm of these little volumes, admirably printed, neatly bound, and 


cheaply priced, is that they 


are exact reproductions of old, now unattai 
editions.” —Punch. 


| Pa Am ae if these excellent vol fail to achieve an instructive 
| THREE NEW VOLUMES are— 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 


24 Coloured Plates by T. ROWLANDSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


HANDLEY CROSS. By R. S. Surtees, 


With many Illustrations, in Colour and Line, by JoHN LEECH. 
4s. 6d. net. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS. By R. S. Surrets. 


With 15 Coloured Plates by H. ALKEN. 3s. 6d. net. 


130,000 IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

"A NEW EDITION OF 7,000 COPIES NOW READY. 
LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 

CHANT TO HIS SON. By G. H. Lorimer. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


“‘ Amusing in the highest degree. Never was sound and solid advice given in 
easier fashion.” —Sfectator. 


“* Shrewd insight and common-sense abound on every page.” —Punch. 


FICTION. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. By Ape tine Ser- 


GEANT, Author of ‘* The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 8vo 
6s. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By Gerarp FitzstTepHen. 


Crown 8vo. 


SAID THE FISHERMAN. By Marmapvuke PickTHaLt. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LUCIAN THE DREAMER. By J.S. Frercuer. Crowa 


8vo, 6s. 


THE BAPTIST RING. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By WEATHERBY CHESNEY. 


'SUSANNAH AND ONE ELDER. 


| 
ALBANESI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| 


_ MRS. PETER HOWARD. By Mary E. Mann. A New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. By S. Barinc-Govutp, 
| Author of ** Mehalah.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| 


JOHANNA. By B. M. Croker. 


By E. Maria 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors 
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Srottiswoope & Co., Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTeR PacE, at the Office, Southampton 
Strand. in the Pasish of St. Paul, Govent Garden, in the County of Ss 


London.—Saturday, 8 August, 1903. 
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